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F those who by their virtues, their talents, or personal 
charms, have rendered themselves conspicuous in the 
world, it seems al:nost incumbent as aduty to preserve some 
remembrance. When death has removed the object from 
our sight, we are able to forma just estimate of the cha- 
racter ; virtue will no longer be depressed by poverty and 
obscurity, nor vice concealed by the veil of rank and 
afluence. There is a moral advantage to be derived from 
the contemplation of every character; a good one acquires 
an ascendancy over our minds which we are anxious to 
shew in our conduct; a bad one presents us a chart, and 
points out the Scylla and Charybdis which have proved 
fatal to those who have sailed before us. 

In the subject of our present memoir, we pretend not 
to present a fruitless example to our fair readers ; indeed 
in it there is mach to be admired, but a great deal to be 
condemned. This practical deduction may however be 
inferred, that beauty, genius, and accomplishments, with- 
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eut virtue and propriety, will ever subject their possessor 
to the’ disapprobation of the purer and more enlightened 
part of society. We should fcel ourselves culpable, if we 
did not advertise our readers, that if they here expect to 
meet with love-letters' and secret memoirs, they will find 
themselves disappointed ; such disclosures, in our opinion, 
are as iafamous as they are indecent. 

Emma Hart (the maiden name of Lady Hamilton) was 
a native of Hampshire, and is said to have been born in 
the forest of Bere, of humble parents. Captivated by her 
innocence and beauty, Lord Halifax, a generous and 
splendid nobleman, who then lived at Stansted Park, in 
Sussex, is supposed to have given her an education 
superior to her rank of life. After a lapse of a few years, 
and the intervention of a journey to the continent, she 
obtained the hand of Sir William Hamilton, kh. B. a 
gentleman whose ancestors had matched with the blood- 
royal of Scotland; and who was at that period Minister 
from his Britannic Majesty at the Court of Naples ; where 
he distinguished himself by his ardour in promoting the 
fine arts, in collecting antiquities, and advancing the 
interests of science. He explored the volcanic mountains 
of Vesuvius and Etna; his valuable observations on which 
have been published. The Philosophical Transactions 
have been enriched by many of his communications, and 
also the British Museum by his presents of antiquities and 
other curiosities. He died at London in 1803. 

But to return to the subject of our Memoir; it was in 
Italy that she first appeared with eclat. Never was British 
hospitality carried to such a pitch at any of the Italian 
Courts. A splendid table, select entertainments, exquisite 
concerts; in short every thing was obtained that could 
render this residence comfortable. Nor amidst this 
appearance of shew was the public business neglected ; 
on the contrary, the interests of England were never 
cultivated with greater care, nor her concerns attended te 
with greater fidelity, 
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The French Revolution, so fertile in incidents of every 
kind, constitutes a memorable epoch in the life of Lady 
Hamilton. The Ambassadress had lived in the closest 
habits of intimacy and friendship with the Queen, whe 
was of the Austrian family. As the King of the Two 
Sicilies had, from the very first, evinced a jealousy of the 
proceedings that took place in France, so he was soon 
destined to experience the vengeance of the new republic. 
Admiral Trauguet accordingly presented himself before 
Naples with a formidable fleet; and threatened an im- 
mediate bombardment; but the storm was averted by 
timely submission. One of his squadron however staid 
behind to be refitted; the officers and sailors of the 
Languedve actually found means to revolutionize the 
whole city; and at length the Lazzaroni only remained 
faithful to their sovereign. ‘The invasion of the amny 
of Championnet followed soon after; and a temporary 
abdication became indispensably necessary on the part 
of Ferdinand IV. 

It was upon this occasion that the protection of England 
and the friendship of her Ambassadress were eminently 
conspicuous. A British Man of War conveyed the royal 
family with their treasure to Sicily. Lady Hamilton 
exerted herself at this critical period, with an equal 
degree of resolution, dexterity, and success. According 
to some, in the disguise of a sailor, and, if we are to believe 
others, in that of a poissarde, her ladyship not only contrived 
to get all their wealth, as well as the most precious pictures, 
on board the British Admiral Lord Nelson’s ship, but 
also assisted greatly in extricating the royal family from a 
capital in insurrection, and a populace inflamed to such a 
pitch of madness as to be ready to sacrifice them to their 
vengeance, 

When, in consequence of a sudden change in the affairs 
of France, Naples was restored to its sovereign, Lady 
Hamilton also repaired thither; and procured all the 
females in the capital to sign a petition to the Queen 
x2 
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earnestly entreating her return, which was soon after 
complied with. , 

It was not, however, to the royal family of Naples alone 
that Lady Hamilton proved useful; for during her long 
residence in Italy, she was always attentive to the interests 
of her native country. 

At length, after a residence of more than thirty years on 
the part of Sir William, and of about fourteen on that of 
Lady Hamilton, they returned to England. 

What has been already said chiefly indicates the 
qualities of the head and heart possessed by her Ladyship. 
A long residence in Italy had enabled her to acquire a great 
precision in the charming language of that country; and 
at the same time to improve her voice and taste for 
music, both of which were exquisite. The variety of forms 
her Ladyship was capable of assuming are celebrated in a 
work entitled “ Lady Hamilton’s Attitudes,” drawn at 
Naples by F. Rehberg, and engraved by Puoli. It ought 
not to be omitted, that in consequence of some important 
service, her Ladyship was honored with the cross of the 
antient order of St.John of Jerusalem by the late Emperor 
Paul. 

We have at present said nothing concerning her Lady- 
ship's connexion with the late gallant Lord Nelson; the 
press has already been prostituted to give publicity to 
matter which a sense of decency and propriety should 
have buried in oblivion. Saftice it to say, that she was 
respectably interred in the cimetiétre (church-yard) at 
Calais, February, 1815: all the English gentlemen in 
that town and its vicinity, to the number of fifty, attended 
as mourners. 
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THE GOSSIPER. No. V. 


— 








Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. 


VIRG. 
Virtue more lovely in a lovely form. 


oe 


THE situation of young females in this metropolis who 
are obliged to follow some employment for their main- 
tenance, has long been viewed by me with pity and 
concern. Criminal as it is in our sex to derive transient 
pleasure from what must entail lasting misery and disgrace 
on the other; yet how much more wicked is it in those 
of the fair sex, who ought to be the protectors of the 
young and inexperienced, to drive them into the paths of 
infamy and ruin, ‘There are too many shops, it is to be 
feared, which obtain support less from the good quality 
and cheapness of their wares than from the beauty of 
those whose business it is to retail them. The cheek 
which is at first suffused with the blush of modesty, or 
indignation, hears by degrees the fulsome compliment and 
the double entendre with complacency and satisfaction. 'The 
mind which at first revolted with horror at the deformity 
of vice, gradually loses its aversion, and at length another 
victim is added to that numerous body of unhappy females 
which is a disgrace to our morals as a nation, and our 
feelings as men, the natural guardians of the softer sex. 
lor these unworthy mistresses, legislative wisdom can 
scarcely be expected to devise any punishment; but there 
is a judge above before whose dread tribunal their 
wickedness will one day appear in all its real enormity. 

I have a letter before me, containing a forcible illustra- 
tion of this subject, which I hasten to present to my 
readers, I must however assure my worthy correspondent, 
that any future communication will obtain equal attention 
with the present. 

x 3 
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TO THE GOSSIPER. 
SiR, 

As the Editor of a work dedicated to the amusement 
of the fair sex, it is natural to suppose you take an 
interest in whatever concerns them; and under this 
idea, I shall unceremoniously express my sentiments upon 
a subject which has frequently excited my indignation and 
contempt. As the father of a family, sir, I feel for every 
unprotected female; but in a peculiar manuer for those 
who are Milliners’ Apprentices; for it appears that their 
box, that badge of industry and application, is viewed by 
the fop and the libertine as a licence for impertinence. 
Though dubiousness of charaeter has been often affixed 
to the occupation of a milliner, such an opinion can only 
influence the illiberally minded; for why should the maker 
of a cap, or bonnet, have less exalted ideas of female 
delicacy than the more affluent individual who purchases 
them? 

It is greatly to be deplored that the artless and the 
innocent should be exposed to this species of street 
impertinence ; by which, if their morals are not corrupted, 
their feelings are mortified, and their delicacy wounded. 
{ have long felt the impropriety which the protectresses of 
these artless, and frequently lovely young women are 
guilty of in exposing them to insult, or temptation; but 
a circumstance which occurred about six weeks back, 
Mr. Editer, has convinced me, that the most distressing 
consequences might arise from a female’s carrying a 
band-box of an evening; and I should be truly happy 
to see the employment transferred to the petit-maitres 
who idle away the prime of their existence in measuring 
a few yards of riband, or drawing on ladies’ gloves. 

In passing the Pantheon between seven and eight in 
the evening, my attention was attracted by the figure of a 
young female, who was carrying a band-box; and as I 
overtook her near a shop which was highly illuminated, J 
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was struck with the beauty and dejection of her coun- 
tenance: her dress corresponded with the melancholy 
east of her featares, and a sigh burst from her labouring 
bosum which so completely interested my feelings, that I 
resolved to protect her from those insults to which T knew 
she was liable. With this intention, I followed her in 
silence; [ had not proceeded many paces, when an elegant 
young man accosted her with “Shall I carry that barden, 
my dear, for you?” impertinently looking under her bonnet, 
as he spoke. ** Good God! what an angel!” he exclaimed, 
in a tone of rapture. “ For heaven’s sake, my divinity, 
tell me where you reside; never did I behold such a 
master-piece of perfection! never did I feel the force of 
love before in my whole life!” “ T implore you to leave 
me, sir,”’ said she, in a voice of trepidation; at the same 
time quickening her pace. “ Leave you!” he repeated, 
putting his arm familiarly round her; “no, my adored 
girl, never, whilst I have life! nature never designed a form 
like your’s to such degrading employments as carrying caps 
and bonnets np and down the streets.” “ I am un- 
accustomed, sir, (said she,) to this kind of conversation, 
and assure you it is both distressing and disagreeable to 
me. The lady whom I waited upon unfortunately detained 
me, or I should not have been in the street at this improper 
time ;—but leave me, I entreat; and add not insult to 
distresses which press so heavily upon my mind.” “ Insult!” 
he repeated, “ by heaven I adore you; and will never quit 
you whilst you have life. Let me have the happiness of 
conducting you to a place of security, where I can throw 
myself and fortune at your feet. Consent to this, dear 
arbitress of my destiny, and love and fortune shall gild 
every future prospect of your life. Let me call a coach ; 
let me lead you to independence,—to happiness,—to 
ecstacy,—and—untasted delights!” As he said this, he 
attempted to draw her towards him. ‘“ Unhand me, sir, 
this instant!” with virtuous indignation, she exclaimed, 
“ No, my reluctant fair one, I cannot part from you,” 
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said the villain. ‘ Let me implore, let me beseech you, 
to accompany me without noise; for I am resolved to 
make you happy; and if you oppose my wishes, you 
will compel me to say you.are my wife!” 

From the moment the libertine had accosted her, I had 
resolved to become her protector; yet curiosity induced 
me to discover whether her mind was as pure as her form 
was complete. At the declaration of her companion, she 
attempted to escape from him; but a coach at that instant 
happening to pass by, he caught her by the arm, and 
would have forced her into it, had I not levelled him 
upon the pavement at that moment of time; and taking 
the terrified object of his vicious designs under my pro- 
tection, entreated her to banish all apprehension, as [ was 
the father of a family. ‘Trembling with apprehension, yet 
grateful for the succour I had afforded her, she permitted 
me to conduct her to a large warehouse at the upper end 
of Oxtord-street; but, as we reached the door, overcome 
by the violence of her sensations, she dropped apparently 
lifeless at my feet. I took her in my arms; and carried 
her into a back parlour; and, upon her recovery from a 
fainting fit, to which I understood she was subject, re- 
monstrated with the mistress of the warehouse upon the 
impropriety of exposing such a lovely young creature to 
the dangers from which she had escaped; and finding 
remonstrance did not seem likely to break down the 
barrier of custom, I resolved to describe the circumstance 
as it happened in your intelligent magazine, under the 
hope that some of your more able correspondents may 
exert their talents upon the interesting theme. 

I am, sir, 
Your very sincere Admirer, 


THE FATHER OF A FAMILY. 
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Cursory Remarks on the Country Squire's Letter 
in our last Number. 


mma 


Tue Letter addressed to me in the last Number by a 
Country Squire, presents too faithful a picture of a large 
class of persons, both male and female, to be passed over 
without some cursory remarks, 

There is an opinion extremely prevalent, that those 
who are born to inherit a fortune have no need of 
a profession, nor mach mental improvement; than which, 
nothing can be more absurd. Among men, the fox- 
hunting squire and the licentious gallant,—among fe- 
males, the dissipated votary of fashion and the ignorant 
guod sort of woman,—exemplify the folly of such an 
hypothesis. The fact is the mind must be employed, and 
if in youth some seeds of information and knowledge are 
not sown, the weeds of idJeness, folly, or dissipation, will, 
in maturer age, spontaneously arise. The talent which, 
properly cultivated, might have improved the laws and 
literature of a nation, is suffered to despise the one and 
insult the other; and the man who ventures his neck in 
the pursuit of a fox might have added a fresh laurel to 
the military fame of his country. 

As the bane has been shewn, the antidote should also 
be produced. Parents, or those entrusted with the edu- 
cation of youth, should be careful to implant in the minds 
of their children, or pupils, a taste for employment; if 
their fortunes demand no profession to be followed, pursuits 
of a useful, or amusing tendency should be placed in the 
most attractive point of view. On this subject, I shall 
make no apology for quoting the words of that learned 
and gifted author, Dr. Paley. 

“ Engagement is every thing: the more significant, 
however, our engagements are, the better; such as the 
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planning of laws, institutions, manufactures, charities, 
unprovements, public works; and the endeavouring, by 
our interest, address, solicitations, and activity, to carry 
them into effect; or, upon a smaller scale, the procuring 
of a maintenance and fortune for our families by a course 
of industry and application to our callings, which forms, 
and gives motion to the common occupations of life ; 
training up a child, prosecuting a scheme for his future 
establishment, making ourselves masters of a language, or 
a science, improving or managing an estate, labouring 
after a piece of preferment; and lastly, any engagement 
which is innocent, is better than none; as the writing a 
book, the building a house, the laying out of a garden, the 
digging of a fish pond, even the raising of a cucumber, or 
a tulip.” 

“ Whilst the mind is taken up with the objects, or 
business, before us, we are commonly happy, whatever 
the object, or business, be: when the mind is absent, and 
the thoughts are wandering to something else than what 
is passing in the place in which we are, we are often 
miserable.” EDITOR. 


_——- >. - 


CLIMACTERICS. 


“ On such a day,” said Luther, “ I will celebrate my 
son's birth, He will then be going into his seventh year, 
which is climacterical; i. e. producing a change. Tor the 
seventh year makes an alteration in human creatures. 
The first stage of life is infancy; then childhood, which 
learns something. At fourteen the lad is taught more 
important things. At twenty-one he thinks of marriage. 
At twenty-eight he is providing for his family. At thirty- 
five he has some office in church or state. In his forty- 
second year he is engaged as a magistrate. So each 
seventh year is climacterical, and brings with it some 
change in the modes of thinking, situations, and manner 
ef life.” 
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LETTERS from a MOTHER to her DAUGHTER. 





LETTER I. 
My dear Louisa, 

During your stay at Westbourne, I shall take the 
opportunity of expressing my sentiments to you in letters 
on several subjects important to your respectability and 
happiness. As you have now left school, and will shortly 
be called upon to enter into the world, and support 
the character of a woman, nothing appears to me more 
desirable than to equip you in the best manner I am able 
for so arduous a campaign, I am well aware that what I 
shall address to you, has been often much better said; bat 
I please myself with the idea that opinions and advice 
simply expressed by an affectionate mother will avail more 
with a dutiful and amiable daughter than the more 
finished and elaborate monitions of a stranger. 

There is, my dear, no part of your life in which you 
stand in so much need of a monitress as the present. You 
have been accustomed hitherto to be directed principally 
by others; you are now to think, and act, for yourself. 
You have received a useful and accomplished education ; 
the seed of instruction has been sown in your mind; the 
blossom and the fruit are expected in your future life and 
conversation. A mind stored with information will, in early 
years, be a pleasant protecting companion; in middle age, 
it will be an ornament; and in the decline of life, it will 
prove a solace and delight. As therefore you would wish 
to preserve the different arts and accomplishments you 
have acquired, you must be mindful to practise them as 
the only means to retain them. 

But, my dear Louisa, you must not only remember 
what you have learned, but must be studious to make 
ucw acquisitions. Learning is like ascending a steep 
Lill; if you are not moving upwards, you will be in 
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danger of sliding down to the bottom. ‘Teachers can 
do little more than point out to us the way; our own 
industry and exertions must perform the rest. ‘Two or 
three hours of each day cannot be more advantageously 
spent than in making perfection and advancement in 
what you have learned. But here it will be necessary 
to point out, that you must be careful to give up only 
a space of time proportioned to the importance of each 
separate pursuit, ‘There are some, such as music, dancing, 
and drawing, which are principally ornamental; there are 
others, however, which are useful, as writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and needle-work. Now though I would by no 
means advise you to neglect the former, but on the 
contrary to be daily improving in them, yet the latte: 
demand much of your attention; for, whatever you may 
now think, you will hereafter be convinced that what is 
useful is of infinitely greater consequence and importance 
than what is only ornamental. Tor one married lady 
who complains of not having learned to dance, sing, or 
draw better, there are hundreds who lament they did not 
more improve themselves in geography, needle-work, and 
other useful pursuits, 

But there is no way in which you can spend your time 
with greater pleasure and advantage than in reading 
judicious and instructive books. This employment is one 
of the greatest inlets of Knowledge and information ; and 
one of the most effectual methods of banishing ignorance. 
prejudice, and error, It is an inexhaustible source of 
useful instruction and delightful entertainment; and it 
has the advantage above other amusements, that here 
you may choose your company. If you are disposed to 
be grave and serious, cheerful and merry,—if you want to 
injorm your understanding, delight your imagination, 01 
afleet your heart,—you will find authors that will answer 
all or any of these purposes; and with this additional! 
recommendation, that, whenever you are weary of their 
company, you can leave it without the imputation of ill 
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manners. Close but the book, and your company im- 
mediately disappears. 

History, and particularly that of your own country, 
should be the first object of your care and attention, nor 
should Geography and Chronology be disregarded as 
connected with this subject. From this source, you may 
derive (independent of other advantages) the wisest 
maxims and rules of life. Here you will behold the 
obedient child, the dutiful daughter, the chaste virgin, 
the prudent mother, and the resigned and pious widow, 
IIere you may behold every virtue that can dignify human 
nature in general, or the female sex in particular, reduced 
to practice. In a word, here you may acquire the 
knowledge of the world, witbeut the danger of being 
infected by its bad example; which is: indeed a property 
peculiar to history. Bossuet’s Universal History, Tytler's 
Elements of General History, and Goldsmith's History of 
England, are the most concise and judicious works I am 
acquainted with on this subject. 

There is another large ficld of reading in which you 
may employ your time with pleasure and advantage under 
proper restrictions ; I allude to Essays, Poctry, Plays, and 
Novels. Here, indeed, it must be confessed that the 
choice of books is extremely difficult, arising not from the 
scarcity, but the multiplicity of authors. The Spirit of 
the British Essayists, containing a selection of the best 
essays from our most esteemed periodical works, you will 
find a pleasing publication. The characters of the Spec- 
tator, Rambler, Idler, Adventurer, Observer, and Mirror, 
are tuo firmly established for amusement and information 
to require a new recommendation from me. The Elegant 
Extracts in Verse and Prose are pleasing and compre- 
hensive works. The English Baron, Robinson Crusoe, 
the Castle of Otranto, the old Novels of Richardson 
and Goldsmith, and the works of Mrs. D’Arblay, Mrs, 
Radcliffe, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. West, and Miss Edgeworth, 
may be mentioned as the best specimens of our Novels 
VOL. L.—S. I. Y 
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and Romances. But you must consider reading of this 
kind a recreation, and must therefore be careful that it 
does not engross too large a portion of your time. 

The only plausible objection I have ever heard against 
a lady's being learned is, that it tends to make her vain, 
conceited, and impertinent; and to neglect those quali- 
fications and accomplishments which are the distinguishing 
ornaments of her sex. But this is a mere delusion; for 
she who is impertinent with learning, would have been 
equally impertinent without it; she who is now a prattling 
pedant, would have been otherwise a flattering coquette. 
The truth is, good sense is the gift of nature, and not 
the acquisition of art. We are born either with the seeds 
of wisdom, or folly ; education may increase these qualities, 
but can never produce them. All the knowledge and 
Jearning in the world will never convert a natural fool 
into a sensible woman, nor a sensible woman into a fool. 
Jt is not learning that renders a woman vain and imperti- 
nent, it only draws her natural vanity into a certain 
channel; for vain and impertinent she would have been, 
whether she had been learned or not. There is another 
advantage to be derived from good and sensible books, 
they will not only inform your understanding, delight your 
imagination, correct your taste, and improve your heart, 
but they will likewise give you a natural, easy, and 
elegant manner of expressing yourself in conversation 
and composition. ‘This, tho’ seemingly a trifling accom- 
plishment, is in reality a most necessary part of polite 
education; it is as requisite fora young lady to be able to 
express herself in conversation with ease and fluency, or to 
write an clegant and gentcel letter, as to dance fashionably, 
or play with execution. 

I fear, my dear Louisa, you will think I require too 
great a sacrilice of your time and patience in writing you 
so long a letter, LT shall therefore no longer detain you at 
present than hy assuring you that Iam, my dear Louisa, 

Your most affectionate mother, 
CORNELIA, 






















































INIQUITY; A TALE. 
(Continued from page 199.) 


As I recollected I had left Mr. Dawson's letter upon the 
table, I flattered myself that my beloved mother’s anxicty 
would be assuaged by the perusal of his sentiments; yet 
at the first inn we stopped, I implored him to let me 
assure her, we should fly to her arms, on our return from 
Scotland. To this proposal, he not only readily consented ; 
but added a postscript with a similar assurance; well 
indeed might the wretch impose upon my credulity, 
knowing we were on the road to London. 

lor several hours, suspicion was lulled by the ardent 
professions of his attachment; but at length it was roused 
by his ridiculing that sacred contract in which I thought 
we were so soon to engage; and declaring he considered it 
as the artful invention of priests and fanatics; concluding 
a discourse which filled me with horror inconceivable, by 
repeating Mr. Pope’s well known lines— 


“ Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
*€ Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies.” 


“ Oh God!” T exclaimed, in a phrenzied accent, “ stretch 
forth thy sustaining hand, and in mercy save me; for if 
such be the sentiments of the man Iam, as it were, now 
fated to marry, can [I hope,—can I expect any thing 
but wretchedness?” “ Llappiness, extatic happiness, be 
assured, awaits you, dearest Matilda!” my intended 
seducer replied, “ provided you will permit me to convince 
an understanding far too brilliant to be shackled by 
the confined notions of the illiberal part of mankind. 
Unfortunately, my sweet girl, you have been bred up in 
such total retirement, that you have imbibed sentiments 
inimical to the pure delights of love! ‘The god of nature, 
my Matilda, designed us to be free agents ; and endowed 
y¥2 
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us with passions and propensities which he intended we 
should indulge, but the artifices of mankind have coun- 
teracted the will of their Creator, and the freedom of 
inclination is restrained by Hymen’s bonds.” 

My faculties were at once so shocked and petrified 
by sentiments so unexpected and dissolute, that I was 
actually incapable of expressing the horror he had excited ; 
and the wretch interpreted my silence as favourable to 
his seductive plans. In averting my eyes from a being 
whose very sight had become obnoxious, I accidentally 
directed them upon a mile stone; and conceive, sir, if 
possible, what must have been my sensations, when it 
informed me we were only fifteen miles from London. 
Though I have never been more than ten miles from the 
peaceful village my mother had retired to soon after 
the death of her lamented husband, yet ny knowledge 
of geography convinced me, that London was diametri- 
cally opposite to the road we ought to have taken. Those 
plans of seduction which, even in my secluded situation, I 
had both read and heard of rushed upon my iiagination 
in one moment; and clasping my hands in agony un- 
utterable, I exclaimed, “ Then I am the destined victim 
of seduction’s direful scheme! yet if one spark of pity 
and generosity remains in your bosom, inform me for 
what purpose I have been thus cruelly deceived; why 
forcibly torn from the sheltering arms of my beloved 
mother, under the pretence of entering into an indissoluble 
contract at Gretna Green; whilst you avow sentiments 
inimicable to matrimony, and the mile stone we have just 
past convinces me far different are your designs, Restore 
me but to the protecting care of my surviving parent, 
convince her, that I did not voluntarily consent to this 
degrading flight; and great as has been the injury my 
character must inevitably sustain from it, I will endeavour 
to banish the impression of it from my mind.” 

Were L faithfully to describe the scenes which followed, 
sir, or the arguments my intended seducer made use of, to 
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erase every virtuous principle from my mind, I should 
completely exhaust your patience, and scarcely finish 
my melancholy narration before night; I will therefore 
curtail the succeeding circumstances as much as possible ; 
and inform you that neither prayers, threats, nor entreaties, 
were able to prevail; and that I was carried to a retired 
lodging near Chelsea, which I understood had been pre- 
pared for my reception several days. In that lodging, sir, 
Ihave now been confined nearly three months ; and I necd 
scarcely inform you that during the period my thoughts 
were constantly bent upon planning an escape; but so 
closely was I watched, and so scrutinously attended, that 
frustration followed evcry attempt I made. 

The detestation and aversion which 1 displayed towards 
the wretch who had at once destroyed my character and 
ruined my peace, instead of diminishing, seemed to 
increase his attachment, until within a few days; when I 
discovered, through the medium of a girl whom he had 
hired to wait upon me, that a new favorite had supplied 
my place, 

Scarcely had I received this additional proof of depravity, 
when the author of it entered the room; and, in the 
fullness of my heart, I expatiated on the cruelty of his 
conduct in the strongest and most expressive terms. 
Instead of attempting to soften my resentment, he treated 
me with a mixture of contempt and scorn; and concluded 
by avowing himself the perpetrator of a plan of iniquity 
blacker surely than ever before entered into the human 
heart. He commenced his appalling tale by execrating 
the conduct of my mother, in having seduced the affections 
of a young man in a station so superior to her own; 
avowed himself to be the son of my father’s elder 
brother; inheriting sentiments and aversions similar to 
his own father. He informed me that both his father 
and grandfather had considered my mother’s appeal to 
the latter as the height of impudence and arrogance, 
which justly deseryed punishment; and that as he 
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happened to be present when the letter was delivered, 
the idea struck him that he could completely degrade 
the presumption by feigning a passion foreign to his 
feclings; and inducing me to place myself under his 
protection, 

* Circumstances, however,” said the exulting monster, 
“ did not exactly occur as I wished them; for instead of 
feigning, [actually felt a Mame; which, had you returned, 
or even treated with less haughtiness, you would never 
have known me by any other name but that of Dawson; 
which I assumed to impose upon your mother; yet 
stratagems you know, my fair cousin, are allowable both 
in war and love. Scorn, however, has at length completely 
worn out affection; in short, my most heroically virtuous 
young lady, I have fortunately met with a kindred soul; 
and was actually watching for an opportanity to break 
the distressing intelligence to you. Had you returned 
my passion, or rewarded my tenderness, I should have 
considered you hada claim upon my purse, even had my 
disposition, which is naturally versatile, refused you the 
first place in my heart; but as the ease now stands, [ 
relinguish you an immaculate virgin; I do not conceive 
you have a right to claim more from me than your 
travelling expences, which ten pounds will pay amply, 
even if you ehuse to post it.” So saying, with an air of 
insolence and arrogance, he attempted to force the note 
into my hand, ‘Though I had listened to this iniquitous 
plot, without the power of interrupting the relator of 
it, yet the very touch appeared more baneful than that 
of a serpent, and I rejected his proffered gift with an air 
of independence ; declaring that, rather than receive it, I 
would beg my bread. He waited not to hear my 
reproaches ; but quitted the room with a bow of mock 
respect; and, entering my landiady’s apartment, remained 
about a quarter of an hour in it. 

Not until I heard the door close after this unnatural 
relation, could my agonized feclings find relief; but @ 
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copious flood of tears then came to my assistance; and, 
for several hours, I remained totally absorbed in grief. 
Letter after letter, sir, have I written to my dear mother, 
but not one line in return have I ever received, though I 
am now persuaded they were not put into the office. 
From the time of entering my prison, as I may well term 
it, until the moment of Mr. E ’s departure, the 
outside of my silting-room door had never been without 
a bolt; and if I ever wanted to walk up stairs, or in the 
garden, I was followed by the mistress of the house, 
When the first paroxysm of grief and horror had subsided, 
I walked to the door of my sitting-room, and found that 
no impediment was offered even to my quitting the 
house. At the accustomed hours, both dinner and tea 
were placed before me; neither of which was I able 
to touch; and nature being exhausted from excess of 
suffering, when I retired to my chamber, even the door of 
that was left unlocked. 

“ Sufferings like mine, however, could not expect to 
find even a temporary cessation; and I arose from a 
sleepless pillow about five o’clock; the servants were 
not up; and without knowing where I was wandering, 
{ strolled into this apparently unfrequented walk; and, 





seating myself upon the bench, sat ruminating over my — 


misfortunes, until the voice of commiseration, like that 
of an angel’s, reached my ears,” 

Here the fair narrator closed her eventful history, which 
had repeatedly been interrupted both by sobs and tears; 
and which I had listened to with those varying sensations 
a tale so full of iniquity and misfortune was calculated to 
inspire. “ That there is a merciful God ever ready to 
raise up friends to the truly deserving, my good girl,” said 
I, taking the hand of the fair unfortunate, “ does not 
admit of a doubt, or I should not have been impelled, as 
it were, this morning to direct my steps into this un- 
frequented path. You prefaced your melancholy narration 
by informing me you had erred without being guilty; and 
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this, I readily allow; and you probably imagine that 
your error consisted in being persuaded by your servant 
to go to her window; but the opposition which you 
discovered in the conduct of your pretended lover in your 
mother’s presence, or absence, ought to have convinced 
you, he was encouraging some sinister view. Your 
history actually ought to be published” (I added) “asa 
beacon to those incautious young females who do not 
expose every thought of their hearts to the affectionate 
authors of their existence; but I mean not to add to 
your afllictions” (perceiving she wept bitterly); “on the 
contrary, it is my wish to alleviate them: conduct me 
then, I beseech you, to your podgings ; where we can 
calmly converse upon yoar future plans.” 

Timidity and apprehension were depictured upon her 
lovely countenance ; for one more exquisitely so I had 
never beheld; but she had been deceived; and it was 
natural that she should dread being so again. She led 
the way, however; and I silently followed her; the house 
was embosomed with trees; and, secluded from the 
haunts of men: upon rapping, the door was opened by an 
elderly woman, who exclaimed “ La, Miss! I did not 
think I should ever set eyes upon you again.” This 
exclaination was uttered before she perceived me; but 
succeeded by a look of apprehension and embarrassment 
which was greatly increased by my informing her I 
desired to converse with her upon business of importance. 

As guilt has been known to convert heroism into 
cowardice, it is not wonderful that the iniquitous creature 
actually trembled: after threatening her with the severities 
of the law, and upbraiding her with the iniquity of her 
conduct, I at length drew from her the address of the 
being whose wicked designs she had aided ; and assuring 
the fair mourner, she should see me again in a few hours, 
I instantly directed my steps towards Grosvenor-place. 

As egotism in conversation is peculiarly disagreeable, I 
consider it no less so in narrative; instead, therefore, of 
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circumstantially relating the reproaches I bestowed upon 
the licentious young man whom I visited, or describing 
his confusion aad embarrassment, I shall merely say, that 
[ threatened to expose both himself and family in the 
public papers, unless his father instantly consented to 
make a provision for the cruelly neglected widow and her 
child; and so great was the alarm he appeared to suffer 
from the dread of having his character blasted, that he 
assured me his father should wait upon me on the following 
day. 

Having settled this part of the business to my satis- 
faction, L again returned in a hackney coach to Chelsea, 
for the purpose of removing the unfortunate young 
creature who had so warmly interested my feelings, and 
placing her under the protection of a widow lady in the 
city. About six o’clock on the same evening, a large 
packet was presented to me, containing a long apologizing 
letter from the father of Mr. E , and endeavouring to 
exculpate himself from any share in an action which justly 
ueserved public ignominy. It likewise coniained the tise 
quarter’s advance of the annuity which I had demanded 
for Mrs. ————-; with an engagement that the same sum 
should be paid her daughter after her decease. 

The sensation of joy which I experienced whilst perusing 
this instrument, was of too exquisite, too refined a nature, 
to be described. “ Oh man!” I exclaimed, “ how easily, 
by a little trouble and exertion, may you relieve the 
sufferings of your oppressed fellow creatures, and afford 
gratification to your own mind! Even the comfort of 
future independance, however, had not the power of 
cheering the dejected heart of the fair mourner from the 
dread that grief and anxiety had shortened her beloved 
mother’s life; but that Great Power who had permitted 
the events which have been related to happen, had 
endowed that most excellent woman with unexpected 
strength of mind; and never to be effaced from my 
recollection is the interview which I witnessed hetween 
that attached Mother and her Child. 
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THE CHILD OF THE BATTLE, 


BY H. FINN. 


(Continued from page 214,) 








LETTER XI. ALBERT TO ULRIC, 


From the Carpathian Mountains, 


Wuitst you peruse this, lam hastening to the embrace 
of friendship ; and ’tis a drop of consolation in my bitter 
cup, to Know that Ulric is not the friend of an hour, but of 
an age, did time allow the trial. Oh! Why am I in ex- 
istence? What is it, if reputation lives not with it? Would 
that a callous apathy were infused throughout myself. My 
veins are palsied, and my frame shudders to record the 
load of infamy that unjustly crushes my good name; my 
reluctant hand will scarce submit to pen the foul dis- 
grace that brands the fair page it hurries o’er with a 
polluted tale. 

On the day subsequent to that on which I dated my 
last, as | was endeavouring to court the presence of that 
stranger sleep, L was startled by the circumstance of a 
horse gallopping past the cottage: the singularity of it 
awoke my attention. Deep buried in surrounding wilds, 
and owning no communication with frequented paths, 
the cottage stood. A moment after, I heard the trampling 
return; the horseman seemed to stop, and alight at the 
humble wicket entrance. ‘The voice which demanded if 
the Chevalier Albert had taken refuge in the hut, was 
familiar to my recollection; but the chill predictions of a 
nameless evil, that lingered round my heart, made memory 
less tenacious. My suspence was soon ended by be- 
holding Pierre, the fisherman, enter my mean apartment. 
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Panting, almost breathless with fatigue, he leaned against 
the broken wall for support, and answered tacitly my 
eager interrogatories, by waving his hand in token of 
inability to explain his errand suddenly. Impatiently ] 
abstained from questioning him, until he found himsedf 
capable of relating the occasion of his unlooked-for 
visit. Revived by a draught of wine, which my good 
host had seasonably supplied, he cautiously secured the 
door, and seating himself near, gazed stedfastly at me, 
Surprised at his strange action and look, I was about to 
speak, when he exclaimed, “ No, no; you are not the 
assassin!” Perceiving indignation reddening o’er my 
countenance, he proceeded—* I beg your pardon, and 
your patience, for my rash words; but listen to my 
story, and you will know why I uttered them.” Dumb 
with wonder at his exclamation, and terrified at coming 
consequences, I knew not how to name, I permitted 
Pierre to continue. 

“ When I left you, sir, at the Monastery, I went back 
to my hovel, in order to give my help to the poor sailors 
who had ’seaped a wat'ry grave, and get the tackle from 
their boat. For that purpose, we took our lighted torches, 
and sallied forth, We had not gone far, before we saw a 
naked body lying on the beach, dreadfully mangled ; and 
near it a knife, with the name of Albert Waldstien marked 
on it!” Never till that moment had it occurred to me, 
that in using my knife to assist myself in descending to 
the shore, I had unknowingly lost it. Pierre proceeded, 
* | knew this would raise suspicion against you, when the 
fishermen came to know you were at the Abbey; for it 
seems they hadn't been made acquainted with their 
passengers’ names, and the monks had heard you call 
yourself Albert, when you parted from the lady in the 
Monastery; soI thought it best to let you know of it, that 
you might get out of the way; tho’ I could have sworn you 
were innocent. But when I reached the Abbey, the first 
thing I heard was, that the good old prior Bertrand had 
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been found horribly gashed and dying! that footsteps 
marked with blood had been traced from the Prior’s 
apartment to your cell, where your sabre was found 
stained with blood; that you had fled, and the marks were 
still seen from your cell across the garden to the wall; 
where all clue to your rout was lost!!!" [heard no more; 
horror, grief, and agony, a maddening union, shut out the 
sense of all; and I fell a seeming corse upon my couch, 
Hours had elapsed, ere I recovered, to bear the re- 
mainder of Pierre's recital. [learned that the presumptive 
evidence of my guilt had induced the brotherhood to 
publish a manifesto of the murder, and an immense 
reward for my apprehension; describing my person, Kc. 
The mysterious strangers (who were doubtless the as- 
sassins of both the man found on the shore and the pious 
Abbot) had removed every suspicion of their being 
principal, or accessary, in the barbarous deed from 
themselves; and had departed with the female, to 
whom I had given my heart on the same day. The 
worthy Pierre had been strenuous in his exertions to 
discover my abode; and after much labour at last suc- 
ceeded; he had forfeited the employ and good will of 
the fraternity, by combating the popular prejudice. He 
proposed my immediate flight: at the first view, I re- 
jected the idea; -intending to return to the Abbey, and 
daringly avow my resolution to hazard the judicial 
inquest; but Pierre cited so many instances of bigoted 
persecution, linked with secret machinations, to crush 
their victim, unauthorized by legal process, together with 
the strong evidences, collusive and apparent, which would 
render all attempts to prove my innocence nugatory, that 
I consented to abandon all refutation of the horrible im- 
putation, and shape my course towards Vienna; where 
rumour, perchance, has not yet breathed the curse. Pierre 
has solicited to share the fortunes of your wretched 
friend; by his hand you will receive this; his services 
to me will be his certain passport to your favour. ! 
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entreat you not to alarm my noble father by the slightest 
allusion to my fate ; his delicate notions of honour would 
hold it baseness to incur the suspicion of committing 
yenial errors; how would he shrink, nay perhaps expire, 
to hear his name coupled with murder, tho’ causelessly ! 
Icome to seek within a friend's embrace some mitigation 
of this refinement on collective torment that parches 
my hasty respiration, glows in my veins, tells me I exist, 
and must exist, to shun the eye of light and honesty. 
But my friend pities me, and grieves for the hapless 
ALBERT. 














LETTER XII. 


KATHERINE TO MADAME ROSENHIEM, 


Vienna, 

Oh! my dear, unkind mother, why did you not compel 
me to remain with you, rather than urge my coming to 
this fatal, hateful city? You shall know how mueh pain 
I have received, for less than little happiness, since my 
last letter. To that bosom, where confidence finds 
affection, commiseration, and help, in the hour of aflliction, 
the miserable Katherine would consign her cause of 
sorrow ; there seek a couch on which her heart may 
slumber, until it rests for ever; and sure that day is not 
far distant. The sun of yesterday saw me smiling in 
heedless content; but to-day, oh! sad reverse! its beams 
encounter none so wretched. Albert! (we are sundered 
for ever, mother, and I may now write his name) 
Albert,—Oh! I could analyze the word, and hallow each 
letter with my prayers, my tears,—I have seen him, 
perhaps for the last time. Yesterday evening was the 
anniversary of the Countess of Glenfield’s birth, and a 
splendid féte was projected. You are aware of my 
distaste to public hilarity, and ostentatious acts of kind- 
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ness, where the giver’s only motive for bestowing is to 
have it blazoned forth by the benefited witnesses. Yon 
will not wonder, therefore, at my declining the Countess's 
invitation, under pretence of indisposition. She did not 
appear displeased at my refusal; yet her speech indicated 
her having taken offence. She replied, “ I can only say, 
I regret the motive, be it what it may, that deprives me 
of the honour of your presence. Your own thoughts will, 
no doubt, compensate for the negative pleasure you 
might derive from my society,” and hurried from the 
apartment. I felt half inclined to recall her, and my 
determination together; but I recollected, even when 
her expressions bade me to the festivity, her features 
and manner forbade me; her heart seemed loath to 
sanction the cold bidding, and her hasty departure 
confirmed me in the supposition, that I had decided to 
her wishes; yet I blamed myself for not assigning the 
the true cause of that decision, aversion. Subterfuge and 
evasion, however slight, seldom create any consequences, 
save error and shame; involving (if they escape detection 
often) the mind in a continuation of systematic duplicity. 
The fearful effects will be seen in this sad narrative, 
I knew the Countess bad no predilection for truth, and 
TI conceived, by adopting a medium, I might soften the 
denial without a‘direct violation of sincerity. Soon after 
the Countess had left me, the Monk, Michael, her 
ladyship’s confessor, entered; and bere again I cen- 
sured my nature for its caprice, This venerable man 
fad been so kind, so attentive to me, such _picty, 
humility, cheerfulness, and knowledge, blended, ouglit 
to have commanded almost adoration; yet my perverse 
heart beat quicker, and with a throbbing repugnance, 
when in his presence! He enquired if 1 intended to add 
my society to the festive hour, I determined not to 
outrage my regard for candour a second time; and 
auswering in the negative, gave him my real reasons why 
Jahsented myself. He seemed more than usually anxious 
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respecting how I should pass over the evening. I told him 
that solitude was the best suited to my wish; and re- 
quested him to quit me; this (after strongly recommending 
an evening walk) he complied with. I closed the door of 
my chamber, hoping to remain unmolested until morning; 
but a gentle knock, and the voice of Cohenberg, induced 
me to give admittance to him. It was the friend of 
Albert, and dear to Katherine: he seemed hurt, and sur- 
prised, when I mentioned my absence from the féte, and 
exclaimed, “ He departs to-morrow early!—you wish not 
to see him perhaps.” “ Him! Whom do you mean?” I 
asked indifferently. “ Has not the Countess informed 
you Albert Waldstien is here?” How did the intelligence 
affect me! my quick-throbbing heart, my crimsoned 
cheeks, communicated to Cohenberg a tacit confession of 
my secret. “ Katherine,” he continued, “ ’tis with 
reluctance I behold the fatal confirmation of my con- 
jectures ; ’tis with regret I acknowledge my suspicions 
vanish before sad reality; for to know you love, is to know 
you lost to happiness. Oh! reflect before your misplaced 
passion acquires too firm a possession of your yielding 
heart; you.may yet be emancipated, yet disunite the 
growing union of love with lasting wretchedness: it is the 
voice of friendship, Katherine, that now conjures you (by 
every hope you have of happiness in life hereafter, by 
every fear of future years of misery) to picture to your 
anticipating soul the consequences of your indulging a 
hopeless predilection for one who, if he does not cherish 
a feeling of dislike, entertains a cold and frigid indifference 
towards you ; and could the soul of Katherine endure the 
hesitating approach of compelled affection? Could her 
hand ardently press the passive fingers of insensibility? or 
gaze with pleasure upon the eye which ever, with averted 
glance, seeks an object more grateful to the estranged 
thoughts? If conduct so humiliating to her pride, so 
destructive to her peace, so pernicious to her very 
existence, be preferred to a struggle eventually victorious, 
z2 
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toa life of tranquillity, let her seek Albert, and be anited!” 
Alas! ’twas not the voice, the words, the tone of friend- 
ship that I heard; my hapless love heard but the sounds 
of envy in the censure of Albert ;—saw but the form of an 
oflicious intruder in the friend of Albert. With an asperity 
foreign to my nature, and in terms unacknowledged by 
my heart, I harshly intimated my wishes for his speedy 
absence. With a look expressive of commiseration, he 
hastily obeyed; and as he left the apartment, I dis- 
tinguished the sentence “ "Tis fortunate, Katherine, 
Albert will depart to-morrow; and the shame of an 
unblushing acknowledgement of passion will be spared 


thee.” 
(To be continued. ) 
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A SLANDERER,. 


Pythagoras was accustomed to say, that a calamniator 
was in his state of pre-existence a snake, and would, in a 
future one, animate the degraded body of a scorpion :— 
For my own part, I never see or hear of a slanderer, male 
or female, but I fancy, I see a snake’s head, peeping out 
of their bosoms.—Howel, whose Letters are silently 
sinking into undeserved oblivion, relates, that when a 
young man, whose name was Pennant, was dissected, 
something in the form of a serpent, with divers tails, was 
found in the left ventricle of his heart.—Vid. Howel’s 
Letters. Book 1. sect. 6. let. 43. 

In the garden, belonging to the convent of Cordeliers, 
near Barcelona, grows a species of mimosa:—If the seed 
is chewed and expectorated in a room, it will immediately 
fill it with a nauseous stench, and turn all the white paint 
black.— Swinburne, p. 40.—Permit me to recommend to 
naturalists a new name for this odious and detestable 
tree—*“ the scandal tree.” 

The Philosophy of Nature, vol, 11. p. 292. 
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THE FEMALE TOURISTS ; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 
( Continued from page 208. ) 








LETTER VII. 


ISABELLA TO HENRIETTA, 
Lewes, July. 

WE pass our time very agreeably here ; and I should be 
ungrateful indeed, were I to suffer my own secret chagrin 
to render me insensible to the kind hospitality of Mr. 
H——, and the friendly attentions of his amiable daugh- 
ters. On this account, I exert myself to the utmost to ap- 
pear gay; so much so, that I fear I rather run into the ex- 
treme of levity at times ; for my mother gazes at me with 
earnestness ; and Albert declares that I am transformed 
into a perfect madcap. Miss H——- appears to have 
naturally a serious character; and whether I am enlight- 
ened by sympathy, or not, I cannot pretend to say, but I 
rather suspect that she too is the victim of an unfortunate 
attachment. We have not entered into any confidential 
discourse, as you know I dislike all those sudden roman- 
tic attachments which usually impel girls to expose their 
own weaknesses, as well as the foibles of their friends: 
I admire and esteem Miss H——; and she has too much 
good sense to obtrude upon me a confidence which I do 
not seek. 

Maria is a very lively, spirited girl; she admits the po- 
lite assiduities of Albert with perfect ease ; and frequently 
tells him, that “ she no longer wonders at Madame B——’s 
having left all the Englishmen in the lurch, if his father 
possessed half his stock of agremens.” I hope, however, 
she is in no danger of wishing to follow my mother’s ex- 
ample. To explain her remark, I must inform you that 
Madame B—— was an English girl of good family ; and 
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left at her father’s death to the guardianship of this very 
Mr. H——; with whom resided a young French emi- 
grant. Monsieur B——, my father, I can describe no 
better to you than by saying that Albert is now exactly 
such as he was at that age. He took great pains to in- 
struct Miss Lansdowne in the French tongue ; and she, in 
turn, was equally assiduous to correct his imperfect En- 
glish; the consequence of this mutual exertion was, that 
they soon understood each other's sentiments as perfectly 
as they did each other's language. Mr. H , Solicitous 
for the welfare of his ward, perceived the growing attach- 
ment with uneasiness ; he was ignorant of Monsieur B——-’s 
family, connexions, or resources ; and feared she was about 
to throw herself away upon ap adventurer. Miss Lans- 
downe, not swayed by such prudential considerations, 
agreed to share the fortunes of her lover; and eloped with 
him. Happily however for her, my father was a man of 
honour; he had not deceived her in any respect; and on 
their return to France, he was so fortunate as to obtain 
the restitution of his paternal inheritance ; an act of justice 
and clemency which strongly attached him to the new Em- 
peror: he knew not then how many deeds of cruelty, fraud, 
and oppression, would be committed by the same map, 
when once his power was fully established. This is my 
mother’s little history, and this will account to you for our 
warm partiality towards the English. 

I believe I have not given you any description of this 
town; which, for neatness and cleanliness, can scarcely 
be surpassed hy any even in England: it consists princi- 
pally of one very long street, built on an acclivity at each 
end, and neatly paved; and which, by its sloping direc- 
tion, is always clean, except just about the centre ; where 
it is intersected by smaller streets, which carry off a con- 
siderable share of the dirt in wet weather, and prevent 
its accumulation even there. The houses are for the most 
part awkwardly built inside; they are old fashioned and 
heavy; but have nevertheless a respectable appeargnce ; 
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and on School Hill, which is a continuation of the High- 
Street, there are many handsome houses, thongs s not uni- 
form in size, or structure. 

The lanes which lead from the main street are termi- 
nated by the parish of Southover, which is a remarkably 
neat place; and has the appearance of a separate village, 
as it lies considerably below the town: you catch, at every 
opening, a delightful view of the adjacent country, which 
adds much to the pleasantness of the town; which is besides 
adorned with a handsome new Session’s House, and the 
picturesque ruins of a castle. The suburbs are pleasant ; 
and even the habitations of the poor are remarkable for 
neatness and comfort ; most of these are erected in situa- 
tions the most agreeable and healthy that can be imagined ; 
and the numerous charitable institutions that are esta- 
blished here must render labour and poverty in this place 
comparatively easy ; but of these I shall again have occa- 
sion to speak in another place. There is also a town jail ; 
which, owing to the taste of the present keeper, wears a 
most cheerful aspect: it is surrounded by gardens; and 
the entrance is decorated with the most beautiful shrubs 
and flowers. A plain stone bridge divides the Borough of 
Lewes from the part called the Cliff, which is considered 
the trading part of the town; and the banks of the river 
Ouse afford some agreeable walks. The Barracks are 
built upon an eminence, which commands a most beauti- 
ful and extensive view ; and in clear weather the shipping 
in the Channel can be distinctly seen as far as Beachy 
Head. These Barracks are temporary ones, built of wood, 
in detached habitations: the Barrack Master’s Building is 
extremely neat, and pleasantly laid ont. The genteel in- 
habitants of the town do not promenade here, notwith- 
standing the attraction of the military bands; the trades- 
people and servants make the Barrack Ground their fa- 
vourite place of resort every Sunday evening ; for the latter 
there cannot be a more dangerous and improper amuse- 
ment, Lewes is certainly altogether a dull town; the vast 
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number of dissenters here, which compose I believe more 
than two-thirds of the inhabitants, necessarily imposes a 
check on public diversions; and at those occasional pe- 
riods when the theatre is open, it is so indifferently filled 
as to hold out no encouragement for managers to bring 
hither a good company of performers ; neither does it ap- 
pear that they have souls attuned to harmony ; for concerts, 
or music meetings, are very rare; and even in their 
churches the vocal part is very indifferently performed ; 
sometimes entirely omitted. Monthly assemblies, occa- 
sional balls at the Town Hall, and card parties, are the 
only amusements to be met with, and these are not nu- 
merously attended, or kept up with much spirit. But this 
I take to be in great measure owing to the boorish habits 
of the men; who, with very few exceptions, prefer hunt- 
ing, shooting, riding, and drinking, to female society, or 
refined pursuits, 

A whimsical éclairctssement has just taken place in our 
female coterie ; a recital of which will surprise you: it has 
in fact bewildered my ideas strangely. Yesterday morn- 
ing, as I was sitting at work with Miss H and her 
sister, the tickets for a ball were brought in ; Maria caught 
them up eagerly, and observing her sister’s name, looked 
archly at her. “* What then, Mrs, Solemnity, do you mean 
to try your power again?” said she, in a tone of sportive 
raillery. ‘Certainly, I shall go in compliment to our 
guest,” replied Miss H , colouring. “ Well, upon my 
word, I am glad of it,” returned the giddy Maria; “ I 
thought you intended to wear the willow for ever. Do 
you know, Isabel, my sister has not been at a ball these 
six years. The last time she went, her eyes were so 
dazzled by a red coat, that her vision has not been clear 
ever since ; she has never from that unlucky night been 
able to discover merit, or attraction, in mortal man.” I 
laughed at this whimsical sally, but the changing counte- 
nance of Miss H proclaimed that it was something 
more than a jest. 
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“ Maria,” said she, with a serious air, “ you suffer your 
exuberant spirits to run away with your judgement; future 
circumstances may occasion a repetition of such jokes, as, 
without a previous explanation, may give Mademoiselle 
B an impression to my disadvantage, which I should 
be sorry for her to entertain; and of which you seem to 
have no idea. In justice to me, therefore, I request you 
will give her the whole particulars of what you have now 
hinted at; and when called upon thus seriously, I am sure 
my sister will not sacrifice truth to her love of badinage.” 

Miss H , then rising with unusual dignity, left the 
room. Maria, a little disconcerted, remained silent for 
some time. “I- see,” said she, at length, “ my sister is 
offended ; I am sure I did not mean to insinuate any thing 
that could operate to her disadvantage with you.” “Then 
follow her,” said I; “ and assure her that I have no curio- 
sity to know any thing that she might feel pain in com- 
municating ; and that your thoughtless rattle leaves no im- 
pression on my memory.” “I might indeed say so,” re- 
plied Maria; “but I doubt whether she would believe it; 
and my tongue is so apt to slip, that I think, as she says, 
I ought in justice to clear her from any implivation of the 
nature she alludes to ; especially as Captain Hamilton will 
probably be here in a few days.” An involuntary start 
would have betrayed me, had not her eyes been bent sted- 
fastly upon her work, ‘‘ What has he to do with the affair 
in question?” I asked, in a low and unsteady voice. “I will 
tell you the whole story,” said she. “ Mr. Hamilton, the 
father of Captain Hamilton, was a man of considerable 
fortune, and great family pride: it was his most anxious 
desire to see his sons married advantageously ; and to this 
end he entered into an engagement with a neighbouring 
gentleman, who had an only daughter, who was in conse- 
quence contracted to his eldest son at a very early age. 
As the young people grew up, it was evident that they did 
not cordially enter into the wishes of their parents, and 
they mutually agreed in contriving as many delays as they 
could possibly invent. Mr. Hamilton's youngest son, whe 
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was also in the army, happened to return from a foreign 
campaign before the marriage of his brother took place ; 
he saw the beautiful heiress; admired, and would have 
wooed her; but for the fear of supplanting his brother ; 
and the lady, so unaccountable are female caprices, ima- 
gined she saw in him a thousand perfections which she 
could not discover in his brother. It was during this game 
of cross purposes, that my sister happened to dance with 
the younger Hamilton at a ball; and I am certain he was 
not an object of indifference in her eyes, though I do not 
suppose the impression was so strong as I pretend to tease 
her. My father and the old gentleman being particular 
friends, an intimacy was kept up between the families ; 
but whatever hopes my sister might have entertained on 
the strength of this, were soon overthrown by the marriage 
of the heiress with the object of her admiration. Mr. 
Hamilton, finding his scheme frustrated, as far as con- 
cerned his eldest son, was not sorry to secure so advan- 
tageous a match for his youngest; and I believe they are 
now avery happy couple. My sister was for a time very 
dejected; and, under various pretences, refused to go into 
public. I believe her real motive was to shun the pre- 
sence of Hamilton; I often rally her; and desire her to 
play the heiress, as there is now a brother disengaged ; 
but I believe she is not inclined to take my advice, though, 
in fact, I think Major Hamilton by far the handsomest 
man; notwithstanding he has lost an arm in the service of 
his country, My father has no suspicion of this matter, 
so the family acquaintance continues as usual; Captain 
and Mrs, Hamilton visit us every year; and you will soon 
have an opportunity of seeing this monopolizer of female 
hearts.” “ Monopolizer indeed !” returned I, with a stifled 
sigh ; “ but pray, my dear Maria, indulge me with a per- 
sonal description of this all-conquering hero ;” for, to tell 
you the truth, Henrietta, a foolish idea took possession of 
my mind for an instant, that this inconstant could not be 
the Hamilton I once knew, and esteemed. Her answer 
soon dispelled the doubts I had ventured to entertain. 
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“ He is,” said she, “in height about five feet, nine; neither 
too stout, nor too thin; of an casy graceful carriage ; ‘and 
perfectly well made ; his features are more interesting than 
regular; for I scarcely know howto describe them; ex- 
cept by saying that his eyes are of dark hazle; his teeth 
white, and well set ; and his hair of a chestnut colour ; his 
complexion was originally fair ; but by being exposed to the 
influence of foreign climes, it has acquired a sufficient de- 
gree of bronze to make him appear a dark man.” This 
description was too accurate for me to mistake the object. 
W hat then, Henrietta, am I to think of this male coquet, 
who, from what I could gather from Maria, had but just 
returned from France, where his pretensions to my favour 
were too palpable to be misunderstood? when allured by 
wealth, he forgot a heart devoted to him with sincerity ; and 
led to the altar a capricious girl, whose only motive for 
preference of him appears to be the desire of thwarting 
her father’s designs. His flirtation too with Miss H 
places him in a point of view equally unfavourable to a 
vonscientious observer ; for I am too perfectly convinced of 
the modesty and propriety of her conduct, to believe that 
she would, unsought, be won. Ah, no! it is evident he 
practised the same sort of duplicity with her by which I 
was so easily ensnared ; and I fear by her the disappoint- 
ment is even more deeply felt. I am, however, glad this 
discovery was made before we met, as it will enable me to 
act with more fortitude, and evince, by my perfect sell- 
command, that I hold his character in the contempt it de- 
serves. Maria has no idea that her sister is seriously at- 
tached to Captain Hamilton; or she would not wound her 
feelings by perpetual allusions to the subject; but I can 
perceive that Miss H dreads his arrival eyen more 
than I did before this elucidation. What a singular 
coincidence !—Our horses are waiting; we are going to 
ride over to Firle, to view the seat of Lord Gage; wheu | 
return, I will describe whatever I see worth notice. 
Adicu! 
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CONSISTENTLY With the plan he had laid down for him- 
self, Devereux was now a constant visitor at the house of 
Ormville ; and by his importunities often obliged him to 
uecompany his wife, when he would not otherwise have 
done so; at other times, when he could not effect this, he 
made a point of being in the same party, of attaching him- 
self to Mrs, Ormville, and managed this with such an air 
of respect, and casy politeness, that calumny herself could 
make no invidious remark. Mrs. Ormville, however, did 
not feel the necessity of any restraint; she was pleased 
with the attentions of the handsome Devereux ; and, as her 
husband's friend, imagined there could be no impropriety 
in shewing him a decided preference when that husband 
was absent. Devereux perceived that he had made an 
impression, and determined to profit by it; for he wished 
to make himself agreeable to her, and took every oppor- 
tunity of giving her reason to believe that he regarded her 
with sentiments of admiration and esteem; which Mrs. 
Ormville was not backward at perceiving. In justice, 
however, to this young and inexperienced female, it is 
necessary to observe that she had not an idea that her 
partial estimation of the all attractive Devereux would 
ever lead to emotions bordering on criminality; a na- 
tural share of vanity led her to be pleased with his de- 
licate assiduities, which were the more insinuating, be- 
cause they were divested of the fulsome extravagance 
with which other admirers presumed to address her. De- 
yereux, with the most whimsical caprice, was inattentive, 
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or sentimental, as happened to suit his purpose; but, 


under every change, he appeared charming in the eyes of 


Mrs. Ormville ; who seemed never so animated and happy 
as When he was at her side. Whenever Devereux at- 
tempted to entertain her with any of his various accom- 
plishments, she would exclaim, with her usual naiveté, 
“What a pity it is Ormville never cultivated that delight- 
ful talent!” 

One evening as they were sitting in an arbour at the 
end of the garden, Devereux took his flute, and played 
some agreeable airs. ‘* Ormville has no taste for music ;” 
observed Juliana withasigh. “ Indeed!” returned Deve- 
reux with an air of surprise. ““ You make an assertion, my 
dear Madam, that astonishes me; do you know it was he 
that taught me to play.” At that moment, Ormville ap- 
proached, “Just in time,” exclaimed Devereux, “here, 
Ormvyille, take the flute; I have quite forgotten that fa- 
vorite rondo which you endeavoured to teach me; and I 
have lost the notes; play it over, my dear fellow.” Orm- 
ville carelessly took up the flute, and played with such 
melody and sweetness as drew tears into the eyes of his 
wife ; who, when he had finished, expressed her astonish- 
ment that he had concealed from her so long his agreea- 
ble talent: his answer brought a transient blush upon hes 
cheek. “Ihave so little of your company, Juliana, that 
I consider the moments too precious to be wasted in such 
frivolous amusement; your conversation I prize too high!y 
to adinit of such an interruption. ‘I declare you have 
been studying gallant speeches,” said Mrs. Ormvyille gaily ; 
“but [will punish you by compelling you to play to me an 
hour every day.” “If you will substract that hour from 
your engagements abroad,” returned Ormyille, “I will 
readily comply.” 

Upon another occasion, when a large party were assem- 
bled, Devereux, in a moment of exhilaration, produced a 
copy of verses; and read them aloud: all present joined 
n praising them ; the poetry, the sentiments, the brilliant 
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style, became the alternate objects of panegyric; Juliana 
was alone silent, ‘yet she felt more than’ the rest; fo; 
to her it was obvious that several of the lines contained 
allusions; and the praises they conveyed afforded hey 
a gratifying tribute; new and delightful emotions filled 
her bosom, Devereux read what was passing in he: 
mind; and the first time they were alone together, he 
contrived to revive the subject. “Have I offended you, 
Madam?” he asked with an air of chagrin. “ Offended 
me! Devereux,” repeated Juliana, in an agitated voice, 
“ What induces the supposition?” ““ Mere mortified vanity, 
I believe,” replied he ; * those silly verses, which other 
people extolled, did not seem to please you to whdm alone 
they were addressed ; your approbation would have been 
more valued by the author than all the encomiums that 
were lavished on them by others.” Mrs. Ormville casi 
down her eyes. “It was the personality alone which 
chained my tongue, Devereux ; believe me, no one present 
was more charmed with the verses than myself; the com- 
position of such a poem reflects the highest lustre on the 
author; but you must never again read verses on that sub- 
ject in company.”—* And why not?” rejoined Devereux 
warmly. ** Why should not such superior talents be called 
forth? Why should a too retiring modesty be ever thrown 
into the back ground?” “ Upon my word,” observed Mrs, 
Ormville, rallying her spirits, “you have mounted the 
stilts of egotism in fine style.” Egotism!” repeated 
Devereux, with an air of surprise; “ you mistake ; the 
verses Tam speaking of were written by your husband; 
and the subject is surely worthy of his muse.” Juliana 
was confounded. ‘My husband! you astonish me; 
I, and every one present, imagined they were yours.”— 
“Perhaps they might,” returned Devereux, carelessly ; 
“but I took care to undeceive them ; I never composed a 
line in my life.” Mrs, Ormville could not comprehend the 
behaviour of Devereux. Vanity whispered that he ad- 
mired her; and imagination at times suggested that 4 
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softer sentiment induced his unremitting attention; yet 
his incessantly bringing home subjects of praise and ap- 
probation to her husband perplexed her exceedingly. 
Sometimes she fancied it must be the result of artifice ; 
yet her opinion of Devereux was too favourable to admit 
of her cherishing that idea long; and, in her fluctuating 
mind, the merits of her husband, known to her only through 
the medium of Devereux, gained an increasing value in 
her eyes. 

Numerous were the circumstances of which Devereux 
availed himself to place the virtues, the abilities, the ten- 
derness of Ormville in a conspicuous point of view; yet 
he always contrived it with such dexterity as to make it 
appear the effect of accident rather than design ; and Ju- 
jiana was too much engrossed by contending emotions to 
detect the artifice. Atlength an event occurred which ren- 
dered any further finessing on the part of Devereux unne- 
cessary. A lady of high rank, but noted for profligacy of 
conduct, piqued by the universal admiration which Mrs. 
Ormville attracted, and vexed that such a mere novice 
should be celebrated for possessing the most constant hus- 
band, and the most accomplished lover, for as such she 
considered Devereux, resolved to diminish the triumph of 
so formidable a rival; and, to effect this to her desirable 
end, she imagined she had nothing to do but engage Orm- 
ville in an intrigue ; when Juliana, if still virtuous, would 
no doubt throw herself into the arms of Devereux to re- 
venge herself on her faithless husband: she would then 
enjoy the malicious delight of seeing this envied beauty 
reduced to the same level with herself. Lady T—— ac- 
cordingly delayed not putting her scheme in execution ; 
she assailed Ormville with all the artillery of sighs and 
glances; and contrived always to draw him into her own 
circle ; while he, flattered by a distinction he was unused 
to, and persuaded by Devereux to throw aside his rigidly 
austere manners, repaid the lady’s condescension with 
something like gallantry. Thus encouraged, Lady B——. 
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hastened to an explanation; and, not being over scrupu- 
lous in such cases, sent him a tender billet, in which she 
proposed a private interview. ‘Thunderstruck at sucha 
picce of effrontery, Ormville immediately shewed the billet 
to his friend; at the same time expressing his abhorrence 
of a character so depraved. Devereux laughed at his 
friend’s earnestness ; and enquired how he meant to pro- 
ceed. “ What a question!” returned Ormville. “I shall 
take no notice of this shameful note; and sedulously shun 
her in future.” “ My dear moralist, that will not do,” re- 
plied Devereux ; * she will assail you continually ; I know 
the woman ; nothing less than a downright affront will cure 
her of this penchant ; if you remain silent, she will attack 
you in a thousand ways; it will become the town-talk ; 
and Mrs. Ormvyille will hear of it; perhaps suspect that 
there is something in it; and that would cause her great 
uneasiness.” “ Do you think it would?” asked Ormville 
hastily. “For my part, I began to entertain fears that 
Juliana was indifferent to me ; in fact, I was almost unjust 
enough to suspect that she was growing partial to ano- 
ther.” * Banish such suspicion then, I conjure you,” re- 
plied Devereux ; “ [have watched her narrowly ; and think 
I know her heart; amidst all her apparent levity, she is 
truly amiable ; and, even unknown to herself, is attracted 
only by what appears to her noble and virtuous ; if she has 
for a time been ignorant that these bright perfections were 
to be found in her husband, it is his own fault. Believe 
me, Ormville, the heart of Juliana was formed only to love 
such a man as yourself.” “I fear you for once compli- 
ment me at the expence of your usual sincerity,” returned 
Ormville; “ but inspired by your prediction with the most 
lively hope, and emboldened by your persuasions, I will 
adopt a new line of conduct; and by accommodating my- 
self more to the taste of Juliana, and the habits of society, 
endeavour to secure her affection.” “ Well resolved,” 
cried Devereux, “ but now for the affair in question; you 
must aceept this lady's challenge.” “ Aud affront her to 
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her face?” asked Ormville, laughing. “ As you please in 
that respect,” returned Devereux. “TI do not wish to pry 
into your conduct; but, for your own advantage, I recom- 
mend the measure; you will find your end in it.”—“I 
cannot see the propriety of the measure ; but you know 
Lady T better than I do, or wish to do; so I suppose 
I must acquiesce.” 

This was all Devereux wished; he had, unnoticed by 
Ormville, retained the note, which he now resolved to 
make the best possible use of. he first moment he had 
an opportunity of conversing with Juliana, he affected an 
unusual gravity of manner, which she naturally enquired 
the reason of. “Iam vexed,” said he, to find myself the 
dupe of friendship, and deceitful appearances.”—“ Of 
whom do you complaim?” enquired Juliana, apprehen- 
sively. “ Of one upon whose honour and rectitude I could 
have pledged my existence ; of whom I entertained such 
an exalted opinion, that no temptation could have induced 
me to wrong him. Ihave been well requited for my for- 
bearance, Juliana.” Mrs. Ormville trembled, and turned 
pale. ‘* Do you speak of my husband, Devereux?!” “ Un- 
happily, I do; this affair must come to your knowledge ; 
therefore let a friend endeavour to soften the shock.” 
“You alarm me, Devereux; pray keep me no longer in 
suspence.” “ Well then, you know Lady T——.” “TI do; 
but I never liked her.” ‘“ She, however, likes your hus 
band.” “ Absurd! she is a married woman.” “Sheis se; 
but do married women never prefer other men to their 
husbands?” and he fixed his eyes on her as he spoke, 
The varying countenance of Mrs. Ormville betrayed her 
confusion ; she feared he would understand it; and, faul- 
tering, she replied, “ Perhaps they may ;—it is not for me 
to say ;—but then—they must——” Devereux, affecting 
to catch her meaning, hastily rejoined, “ Yes, they must 
be abandoned characters ; the sacred tie of marriage can- 
not be profaned without the highest degree of criminality ; 
in my idca it admits of no palliation; an adulteress must 
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be the vilest of her sex.” Juliana appeared greatly agita- 
ted. “I should think so; but there is asort of attachment 
which does not exactly amount to criminality; the result 
of ” “Of a depraved mind,” interrupted Devereux, 
* glossed over by specious sophistry. Ah! Mrs. Ormville, 
let not such plausible doctrine be credited, or advocated, 
by you; many have thus been deceived to their ruin; 
many young, artless, tender, like yourself, have been im- 
perceptibly led, step by step, to the brink of destruc- 
tion.” 

The words of Devereux sunk deep into the heart of 
Juliana; she grew pale; and could scarcely breathe. De- 
vereux, fearing his lecture had been rather too abrupt, 
changed his manner; and strove to rouse her by recurring 
to a subject which he rightly jadged would effect an im- 
mediate change in her feelings; he accordingly produced 
Lady 'T——’s billet, and requested her to read it. Mrs. 
Ormville glanced over it indignantly.  “ Infamous!” 
cried she, “ but Ormvyille will not comply.” “ I am serry 
to say, he seems ready to fall into the snare; I know 
he means to keep the appointment.” “I cannot be- 
lieve it,” returned Juliana, proudly; “he has too much 
honour; he loves me too sincerely.” “I thought so too,” 
replied Devereux ; “(but what I tell you is fact; and you 
may easily satisfy yourself that I do not deceive you.” 
* How?” asked the alarmed Juliana. “ By accompanying 
me to-morrow evening to Kensington Gardens, and we 
will take our station behind the alcove, which is to be the 
place of rendezvous.” “I should not wish to be guilty 
of such a meanness,” observed Juliana. “ You have 
cruelly wounded my feelings by doubting my assertion,” 
said Devereux gravely; “therefore you owe me at least 
the only reparation you can make ; as, if you do not con- 
vince yourself, I must entertain the humiliating idea that 
you suspect me of some base design in fabricating a 
falsehood of this nature.” Fearful of having offended 
Devereux, and perhaps impelled also by motiyes of cu- 
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riosity and jealousy, Mrs. Ormville at length agreed to the 
measure proposed. At the hour appointed, they repaired 
to the garden ; where Lady 'T—— was already arrived: 
without being observed by her, they contrived to secrete 
themselves at the end of the alcove furthest from the en- 
trance, that they might not be seen by Ormville as he ap- 
proached. A considerable time elapsed before he ap- 
peared ; and Juliana began to hope that he had no inten- 
tion of keeping the appointment; but soon, to her inex- 
pressible chagrin, she beheld her husband advancing. 


(To be continued. ) 





fHE KALMUC TARTARS, 


Objects of nature not only add to the repose of the 
mind, and tend to the restoration and preservation of 
health, but even to the more vivid enjoyment of the sen- 
sual faculties ; for, it has been observed by the most emi- 
nent travellers, that those persons who are the most ex- 
posed to the operations of nature, by leading rural and 
pastoral lives, are remarkably endowed with quick per- 
ceptions of smelling, hearing, and seeing. ‘Their organs 
acquire additional power from the temperature of the air, 
and from their almost continually being in sight of rural, 
rather than artificial objects. Thus, the Kalmuc Tartars 


possess an olfactory acuteness, nearly equal to that of 


dogs: by stretching themselves upon the turf, they hear 
the treading of sheep aud the trampling of horses, at a 
great distance; and see objects, clearly and distinctly, 
which a traveller has no power to discern ; or, if perceived, 
only in a confused and indefinite manner. 
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THE POWER OF A ROYAL KISS, 


It was anciently the practice of the English sovereigns 
to catch at every pretext to fleece their subjects. Edward 
the 4th seized this. He once sent among others for an old 
rich widow ; and asked her, with a smile, what she would 
give towards the prosecution of the war. The lady, struck 
with his beauty, ‘“ or thy lovely face,” says, “ thou shalt 
have twenty pounds.” This being twice as much as the 
king expected, he gave her thanks, and a kiss. Perhaps 
a kiss of any sort had not come near her lips for many 
years; but she was so delighted with a royal one, that she 
deubled her offer, and gave him forty. 


Queen Elizabeth's Day was long a day of jubilee among 
the London apprentices; who used to solemnize it by 
burning the Pope in effigy. During the time of investiga 
tion, after the supposed popish plot, this festival was ob- 
served with circumstances of peculiar solemnity, which has 
made Dryden term Elizabeth 


“The queen, whose feast the factious rabble keep.” 


An attempt to revive this ceremony, and to direct it 
against the ‘Tory ministry, occurred in the end of Queen 
Anne’s reign, 


“Tt was the fashion of those times,” (King James I.) 
says an ancient writer, “and did so continue till those 
(wherein not only the mother, but her daughters are ruined) 
tor the principal gentry, lords, courtiers, and men of all 
professions, not merely mechanick, to meet in Paul's 
church by eleven, and walk in the middle aisle till twelve ; 
and after dinner, from three to six; daring which time, 
some discoursed of business, others of news,” 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
en 


PRACTICAL HINTS to YOUNG FEMALES, by 
Mrs. TAYLOR, of Ongar. London, Taylor and Hessey. 


12mo., ds. 


PERHAPS in no age have the true interests of our fair 
country-women been more diffusely treated upon than the 
one in Which we now live ; and though the names of Moore, 
Chapone, Gisborne, and many others, will ever retain their 
sterling value, and be resorted to with pleasure and advan- 
tage, yet we see no reason why the same cause may not 
be solicitously pursued, the same means of instruction a- 
dopted, and some good effects expected to result. The 
writer of the present work may therefore congratulate her- 
self on the subject she has selected; and on having, in 
plain, simple language, called the attention of her young 
readers to the acquirement of the practical proprieties of 
conduct; a matter of far more importance than that tinsel 
of ornament so frequently, but injudiciously the choice of 
the young and inexperienced. 

A sense of duty, and a desire to be adequate to its per- 
formance, is requisite in all our attempts at improvement. 
And as most young women enter into life with the hope, 
at least, of becoming happy wives; the guide who is com- 
petent to lead the way must have a claim to both thanks 
and commendation. 

Enough has been said to prove our estimate of the work 
before us; and, we trust also, to induce our young readers 
(whether married or not) to the perusal of a publication 
Which contains many things worthy their observance ; and 
which proposes to raise their happiness on the firmest of 
all foundations, “ the practice of religion and virtue.”’ 

Without wishing to derogate from the merit of the 
work, we may be allowed to suggest that the reference to 
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the Diagram is not very probable to elucidate the meaning 
of the author to females in general. 

‘The following extraets afford favourable specimens of 
the style and execution of the work. 


‘* Many a female, because she has been educated at a board- 
ing-school, returns home, not to assist her mother, but to sup- 
port her pretensions to gentility, by idleness, dress, and dis- 
sipation. She conceives herself degraded by domestic occu- 
pation; and expects to lose her credit, if she is known to be 
industrious ; while the fond parents too frequently aid the de- 
lusion, and in due time transfer her to a husband, to curse 
him with a fortune of a few hundreds.” 


The conclusion of No, X. The Step-Mother, cannot be 
too highly commended. 


“1 would earnestly recommend to youthe study of human 
nature; you need not travel far in your researches ; descend 
into your own heart, and there you will be furnished with 
lessons well adapted to your purpose. When you have ac- 
quired some skill in the science, you will discover that sym- 
pathy should be an essential ingredient in your friendly inter: 
course with all; but especially with him whose bosom friend 
you are ; and to sympathize with him in his tender recollections 
of a departed wife, while it gratifies his feelings, will enhance 
your own character, and confirm his affection to yourself. 
But if her memory should be held thus sacred, with equal 
tenderness should you regard the dear pledges she has left; 
pledges which Providence and their father’s choice have de- 
posited in your hands; do by each no less than you would wish 
to be performed to your own memory and your own children, 
should they ever be committed thus to the mercy of anather; 
and you will secure the approbation of your husband, of your 
family, of society, and, what is of far greater importance, 
of your own conscience and of God.” 

“In order to cherish these kindly feelings, accustom your- 
self, in the contemplation of your husband's character, to dwell 
on the bright side ; let his virtues occupy your thoughts more 
than his failings: this will impel you to honour him in the pre- 
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sence of others, and may eventually produce the happiest 
effects upon his character ; for most probably he will feel the 
value of that estimation in which you hold him, and be solici- 
tous to preserve it.—Do not expose his failings ; no, not to 
your most confidential friend. If, unhappily, they are of the 
more flagrant kind, he divulges them himself; but if, on the 
contrary, they are merely such as prove him to be a fallible 
creature, leave your friends to infer it for themselves, rather 
than furnish them with prooofs of it from your complaints. 
Your own failings (should you have any), you would studiously 
conceal; and probably you think it the duty of your husband 
to conceal them too; but the golden rule of doing to others 
as you would they should do unto you, does not apply, in this 
case, with sufficient force ; because it is your very self, your 
better self, who would suffer by such an exposure ; his honour 
and yours are inseparably one.” 

‘What a melancholy catalogue would our newspapers ex- 
hibit, if, beside the ravages of the devouring flames, and the 
midnight murderers, those made upon the human mind by the 
habitual absence of mothers were faithfully recorded! If such 
a register were kept, it would doubtless appear that too se- 
vere acensure could not be passed upon those who abandon 
such important duties for places of public amusement, Mo- 
thers, whose eyes are suffused in tears at the pathetic scenes 
of a tragedy, may, perhaps at that moment, have the scenes 
of a deeper tragedy preparing at home, in which themselves, 
at some future period, may be among the principal characters,” 
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EPITOME des AFFAIRES PUBLIQUES 
POUR AVRIL. 





Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 


Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 
Juv. SAT. 4. 


Une nouvelle guerre est un mal que l'Europe ne peut plus 
éviter ; le gouvernement de la Grande Bretagne est en alerte, 
et il ne s’écoule, pour ainsi dire, pas une seule heure sans 
qu'il ne fasse des dispositions qui attestent la vigueur et lactiy- 
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ité avec lesquelles il veut agir. Des troupes s’embarquent jour- 
nellement pour les Pays-Bas; le Duc de Wellington est en 
route pour s’y rendre, et l'on croit que la formidable armée 
qu'il va commander entrera, s'il est nécessaire, dans la Flan- 
dre Francoise ; of il est 4 présumer que l’étendard de Bour- 
bon sera planté sans le moindre délai. D’autres provinces ré- 
clameront aussi sans doute leur roi légitime, et seront se- 
condées par les troupes alliées. 

La nation Angloise, trop éclairée pour ne pas bien juger 
des circonstances actuelles, voit qu'elle n’a point d’alternative ; 
qu'il faut qu'elle rampe aux pieds d'un ambitieux effréné et 
sanguinaire, ou qu'elle tire encore sa glorieuse épée du fourreau 
pour la defense de tout ce que peut étre cher a un peuple heu- 
reux et libre, Il s’agit, non moins que dans la derniére guerre, 
du maintien de son existence, de ses droits, de son commerce, de 
sa prospérité. Elle ne se laissera pas éblouir par des fausses 
apparences de moderation, et sera en garde contre les pro- 
positions spécieuses d'un fourbe, dont le cceur vindicatif n'est 
susceptible d’aucun sentiment généreux ; et dont un trop court 
bannissement a sans doute acéré les haineuses passions. 

Les Anglois qui etoient 4 Paris ont quitté cette ville, et 
sont de retour, Ou en route. Le Due de Portland est arrivé 
le 22 A Douvres, avec diversts autres personnes considerables. 

On rapporte aussi que les Lords Lieutenants des différents 
comtés ont recu l’ordre de reformer, avec toute la célérité pos- 
sible, les corps de milice qui avoient été licenciés. 

Le Général Lord Hill est parti pour les Pays Bas. On as- 
sure quil}porte au Duc de Wellington un ordre du Prince Re- 
gent qui le nomme commandant en chef de toutes les forces 
Britanniques sur le continent d'Europe. 

Le Howe, superbe vaisseau neuf, de 120 canons, a été lance 
a l'eau, Mardi dernier, du chantier royal de Chatham, avec un 
succés complet, au milieu des acclamations d'une multitude 
immense, attirée par la beauté de ce spectacle. 

Une femme, qui s’etoit introduite parmi d’autres personnes 
admises dans le lieu o& sont déposés les bijoux de la couronne 
a la Tour de Londres, saisit inopinément la couronne a tra- 
vers la grille de fer qui en défend Yapproche, et fit tous ses 
efforts pour la faire passer entre les barreaux. Elle ne peut y 
parvenir, et fut arrétée sur le champ, conduite a un bureau de 
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police, et interrogée. La couronne a été endommagée, mais 
aucun des bijoux dont elle est ornée n’a été perdu. Cette 
femme subira demain un second interrogatoire. 

Le Marquis de Sligo, qui a quitté Naples récemment est de 
retour a Londres. 11 a eu une longue audience du Prince Re- 
gent. II paroit que Murat est prét a agir avec vigueur aussi- 
tot qu'il sera instruit de la résolution definitive des alliées a son 
égard. Son armée est en bon ¢tat, et forte d’environ 90,000 
hommes, 

[ly a un grand nombre de troupes dans les environs de 
Paris; mais en general elles sont mal équippées, et beau- 
coup d’officiers sont mécontents. Dix-sept colonels ont quitté 
leurs corps. On cite plusieurs généraux auxquels Bonaparte a 
offert de ’emploi, et qui ont refusé de le servir. 

Dans toutes les églises de Paris, il y a eu des priéres pour 
la conservation du Roi. 

Il a été recu des lettres d’Amerique en date du 15 Mars. 
Elles annoncent que les troupes Angloises ont attaqué le fort de 
Mobile avant que la conclusion de la paix fit connue, et qu’elles 
ont réussi de s’en emparer, mais que la perte des deux cdtés a 
fté trés-forte, 

Des lettres de la céte d’Espagne, en date des derniers jours 
de Mars, disent, en contradiction aux journaux de Paris, 
qu'une parfaite tranquillité régne dans ce royaume. 

Berlin, le 4 Avril.—L’énthousiasme est le méme ici qu’en 
1813; a Berlin seulement 7000 volontaires se sont enrdlés. 
Les preparatifs sont prodigienx dans le departement de lartil- 
Jerie, 6 4 700 piéces seront mises en campagne. 

Bale le 30 Mars.—-Les troupes Suisses qui étoient en France 
se sont comportées tres bien. Elles sont restées a leur postes 
sans prendre la cocarde tri-colore, ni crier vive ! Empereur ! 
Elles ont envoyé un courier pour demander les ordres de la 
Diéte. : 

S. M. la Reine a tenu le 13 un cercle dans son palais. Il a 
été nombreux et brillant. Le Prince Regent et la Princesse 
Charlotte, sa fille, ainsi que les autres Princes et Princesses 
de la famille royale, qui sont actuellement a Londres, y ont 
assistés, Le Vicomte et la Vicomtesse Castlereagh ont été 
presentés 4S, M. a l'occasion de leur retour de Vienne. Leg 
autres présentations ont été nombreuses, 
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Le lieutenant-général Sir John Stuart, Chevalier de lordre 
du Bain, et Comte de Maida, est mort le premier de ce mois a 
Clifton. 

Le quartier-general des empereurs et rois devoit étre établi 
a Franckfort vers le 15 dece mois. La seconde declaration 
du Congrés confirme pleinement la premiere. 

Lord Wellington continue de faire ses dispositions pour agir 
conformement.a la determination des Alli¢es. On estime que 
dans quelques semaines, les armées qui sont actuellement sous 
les ordres du Duc de Wellington et du Marechal Blucher, 
s’éleveront a plus de 200,000 hommes. Ce nombre sera doublé 
a Parrivée des armées Autrichiennes, Allemandes, et Russes. 

Prix des Fonds da 25 Avril.—3 p. C. réduits 55§.—3 p. C. 
consol. 56§.—4 p. C. 72. Billet de Loterie 23/. 3s. 

~~ 
THE 
MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR MAY, 1815. 
EVENING DRESS. 

French Body, of White Crape, ornamented with Pink 
Satin and Flowers ; the white Crape to be full, and banded 
with Pink Satin across the Bosom; the Sleeve to be 
made full, and ornamented with Gymp trimming down 
the Arm, fastened with Flowers.—Pink Satin Braces and 
Sash, the ends terminating with Flowers. 

Petticoat of White Crape, fastooned with Pink Satin, 
and looped with small Roses.—The Wair profusely orna- 
mented with Flowers. 

WALKING DRESS. 

High Dress of India Jaconet Muslin; with gaged Body 
and Sleeves, double frilled round the neck, double Flounce 
of scolloped Maslin round the Skirt. Spencer of coloured 
Satin, ornamented with French trimming ; the Epaulets of 
full Satin, trimmed round; French Body; the Neck full 
trimmed with Satin, or Lace ;—the Sleeves made very full, 
and tied at the wrist with Satin Riband. Hat to cor- 
respend with the Spencer, loop'd on one side, and orna- 
mented with an Ostrich Feather. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATIL 





SONNETS. 


THERE is a gleam that yet with sunny ray 

Doth gild my lonely path, and many a flower 
Doth blossom there that never shall decay, 

Nor stoop nor tremble to the boisterous shower, 
Nor wint'ry storm; but still in darkest hour 

Shall fairer bloom the while : my loftiest aim 
Was humble, and to grandeur, wealth, and power, 
I look’d not; but for all my little fame, 

If such indeed might glimmer on my name, 

I did but seek that ’mid the scatter’d few, 

The slighted of the world, and slighting too, 
Some gentle spirit haply would not blame 

My simple lyre, but love perchance to hear 





Its unambitious notes, nor blush to own them dear. 


Then I am blest beyond my ev'ry thought, 

For virtue’s self hath smil’d upon my lays; 

And more than all my proudest hopes had sought, 
Hath deck’d my brow with undeserved bays; 
And cn my raptur’d soul the voice of praise 
Hath made sweet music, sweeter still to me 

Thus warbling unpresum’d ; Oh! well repays, 
Too well indeed, my humble minstrelsy 

Such recompence as this ;—nor can it be 

That tongue like mine my feelings can impart; 
Save that, whate’er my future destiny, 

I yet have that which breathing in my heart 
Shall give to ev'ry joy a brighter charm, 

To ev'ry struggling pang a solace and a calm. 
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THE TRAVELLER’S RETURN. 
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(Concluded from page 240.) 







REMEMB’RAXCE yet the sacred scene can trace 
Of his last precepts, and his last embrace. 

“ Farewell, my son! and oh! on Judia’s plains, 
May virtue guard thee in her blest domains. 

Lo! with the looks of love, and crown’d with flow’rs, 
False pleasure lures thee to her magic bow’rs ; 
Derision strives to force thee to her arms ; 

And youth and passion magnify her charms ; 

But, ah! her couch conceals a ghastly train, 

Guilt, shame, and sorrow, indigence, and pain. 

Fly, fly, my son, avoid her pois’nous breath, 

Her smile is danger, and her touch is death; 

Yet, ah! should reason’s friendly dictates fail 

To win thy bosom from the syren’s tale, 

O pause a moment, while thou yet art free, 

And think on us whose thoughts are fix’d on thee; 
© think on all our hopes, on all our fears, 

Respect thy father’s sighs, thy mother’s tears , 
Restrain thy passions, ere too late to save, 

Nor send thy parents sorrowing to the grave, 
Should pow’r be thine, let mercy sway thy soul, 

Nor bow to passion’s, nor to pride’s controul; 
Console the mourner, and exalt the just; 

But lay the proud oppressor in the dust. 

Thus endless sunshine shall illume thy breast, 

For ever blessing, and for ever blest, 

While dead to joy, and fainting at a shade, 
Fears, horrid fears, the tyrant’s rest invade ; 
Poison the lordly feast, the sparkling bowl, 
And shriek in visions to his coward soul. 
On all alike, his dark distrust descends, 
The curse of tyrants is to fear their friends. 
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Rapine and woe, let fiends unmoy'd behold, 
And starve the Hindoo to obtain his gold, 
Not all his wealth can yield th’ oppressor rest, 
Nor drive the Gorgon Conscience from his breast ; 
Besmear’d with blood, his gilded roofs appear, 
And every di'mond is a widow’s tear; 
Shades of the injur’d stalk around his bed; 
And point to vengeance, hov'ring o’er his head; 
While o’er their future prey, with yell, 
Glad demons bend, and wave the torch of hell. 
Let his remorse, my son, bid avarice cease, 
Nor purchase riches at the price of peace. 
Once more, farewell! may heav’n direct thy youth 
From error’s mazes to the paths of truth,” 


Here too, a mother sooth’d my infant woes, 
And on her bosom, lull’d me to repose. 
Sweet as the dew-drop in the rose-bud’s breast, 
Nature in her a lovely self express’d; 
For her their fairest wreath the graces wove, 
Her voice was mildness, and her smile was love ; 
Yet from her eyes, so brightly honor blaz’d, 
Seduction’s self grew virtuous as he gaz’d: 
Fair was her form; yet seem’d by heav’n design’d 
But the faint emblem of a fairer mind. 
The first to vindicate, the last to blame, 
She found no triumph in another's shame ; 
Malice and rage were strangers to her heart; 
She felt no envy, and she knew no art; 
The last her own high merits to descry, 
But viewing others with an eagle’s eye, 
Mild as the primrose on the breast of May, 
Pure as the stream, and gen’rous as the day,— 
Firm as a rock, yet gentle as a dove,— 
She knew no wish that angels could reprove; 
Wheree’er she move, the sighs of sorrow cease, 
Her smile is comfort, and her voice is peace. 
Oh! on her praise, for ever could I dwell, 
For ever think upon her last farewell, 
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Here, here she wept, as tho’ the fates she knew 
Hung on my neck, aud sobb’d a long adieu, 
Till from her arms and happiness I ran 

To toil for wealth; but such is erring man, 
Still placing bliss in some far distant land, 

And shunning pleasures which invite his hand. 


O wretched man! since last I view'd this spot, 
How twelve short summers have revers’d my lot! 
Then, crown’d by health, ‘mid hope’s delightful reign, 
I left my parents, and a kindred train. 

Now, sole survivor of my race, I stand, 

A lonely stranger in my native land. 

Weep, weep, forlorn one! all thy friends are fled; 
The pansy long hath whisper’d o’er their bed; 

All, all are vanish’d, as the transient flow’rs 

That once adorn'd these solitary bow’rs ; 

Yet here the rose shall breathe perfume once more, 


© could I thus the silent dead restore ! 


But, hark! a voice: “ Thy selfish wish restrain, 
Shall they for thee return to grief and pain? 
Strive rather thou, with virtue for thy guide, 

To reach the mansions where their souls reside.” 
Ah! gentle train, delightful be your rest! 

May no rude hand your sacred dust molest; 
May forms unseen descend at eve, and show'r 
Over your green sod, ev'ry rustic flow’r, 

While filial piety, low bending near, 

Bedews each hallow'd hillock with a tear. 


Approach their graves with reverential tread, 
Nor scorn, ye proud, the relics of the dead. 
What tho’ for these the urn no sculptor grave, 
What tho’ o’er these no tatter’d scutcheons wave, 
Vain are the rites of pomp, to purchase fame, 
The best memorial is a virtuous name; 

And tho’ by pride abandon’d to neglect, 

The simple sod, with early daisies deck'd, 
Shall sooner cause the pensive tear to flow 
Than all that wealth and grandeur can bestow. 
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But now his cot receives the weary swain, 
And pensive night comes weeping o’er the plain; 
Again the wand’rer ninst forsake his home, 
In quest of shelter from the dews to roam. 
Farewell, deserted shade! ere long thy bow’rs 
In wonted beauty shall beguile my hours. 
No more by hope and fame’s false charms betray’'d, 
While joys long past flit whisp’ring thro’ the shade ; 
Here will I sit, and watch to its decay 
The tranquil evening of my stormy day, 
And fit my soul for those celestial plains 
Where flow’rs ne’er fade, and joy for ever reigns. 


To a BROTHER and SISTER in AFFLICTION 


ON THE DEATH OF THEIR FIRST CHILD, 
——E== 


Tue brightest tint that decks the sky, 

The sweetest flow’r our fond hopes cherish, 
Tho’ bright, is still the first to fly, 

Tho’ sweet, is still the first to perish. 


We mark’d the ray of living gold, 

The cloud approach’d, ’twas gone for ever! 
We saw sweet Beauty’s Bud unfeld, 

And saw the Blight the stem dissever! 


A moment seen! that beam is fled, 
Pure to the Source from whence ’twas given ; 
Transplanted to its native bed, 
That Bud of Beauty blooms in Heaven! 
Dee, 4th, 1814. Pry, 
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PEACE! A POEM. 


BY H. FINN. 








(Concluded from page 244.) 







ONcE more, proud Gallia’s varied colours stream’d 
The banner’ badges of defiance still ; 

Once more the spear for fell Napoleon gleam'd, 
And the harsh trumpet sent its summons shrill, 
To France the victim of his bandit will; 

But victory guided every Cossack’s lance, 
By heroes led, who own’d a master’s skill 
In war's perplexing art, and each advance 
Carried thro’ Gallia’s ranks dismay and fresh mischance, 










Whilst Leipzic’s plain its wounded bosom spread, 
Like Asia’s pelican to pour the stream 
Of parting life ; as the libation red 
Augmented blushes to the dye’s extreme, 
With hues as deep the mountain summits teem, 
And down the Pyrenean steeps descend 
(Iberia’s rights from ‘bondage to redeem), 
The Island warriors, born each nation’s friend, 
Who dares against the form of Tyranny contend. 














For Wellington’s great Duke, his country’s pride, 
Brave Albion's still unconquer’d legions led, 
Triumphant thro’ the battle’s whelming tide ; 

Yet mercy o’er the victor’s exploits shed 
Her mild preserving Instre as she fled ; 
Nor vain the angel voice that whisper’d “ Spare,” 
His valiant bosom no incentive fed, 
The prostrate form of foes subdued to tear, 
For pity’s eye impearl’d his virtues wear! 
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Not to lay desolate the fields of France, 
Her sons to slaughter, and her scenes deface, 

Came Britain’s hero, but deliverance 
From her Lycaon, rancorous and base, 

Whose rule long prov’d a burthen’d realm’s disgrace ! 
Prompt in the cause of Bourbon’s banish’d right, 

See Bordeaux's walls the Lilly first embrace, 
Where dawning Royalty’s returning light 

Broke through the gloomy sphere, and Gallia hail'd the sight. 


Hyena-like, by hunters, hardly press’d, 
Gall’d by new wounds, Napoleon check’d his speed; 
But sought again his Parthian flight distress'd, 
Compell’d from every conflict to recede, 
Foil’d in his futile efforts to impede; 
The hast’ning hand of justice doubly arms 
To level Tyranny, maintain her creed, 
And for the martial trumpet’s loud alarms, 
To yield the rustic reed with peaceful music’s charms ! 


Where lives the man such matchless virtue owns, 
As firmly to survey his ancient home, 
To flames a prey, and hear the final groans 
Of his brave sons, religion’s sacred dome, 
Echoing the oaths of vile brigands, who roam 
The licenc’d butchers of their hapless kind, 
And when the instant of revenge is come, 
When passion triumphs o’er the mildest mind, 
And stay his threat’ning hand to raise the wretch reclin’d? 


Thou, Alexander,—Russia’s valued chief, 
From just retaliation’s painful plea, 
Turn’d to the cause of all thy woes and grief, 
And great forgiveness was thy soft decree ; 
Then every bosom shrin’d a Jubilee! 
Marmont, humanity's unchanging friend, 
Proclaim’d all Paris from the tyrant free, 
From her rejoicing thousands, shouts ascend, 


And Alexander's Magnanimities extend ! 
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By fortune’s form abandon’d and alone, 
By crime’s extremest curse reflection pain’d, 
Napoleon saw his long polluted throne 
No more by usurpation’s name profan’d, 
And all that rapine, fraud, and blood obtain’d, 
Fade like the vapours of a regal dream ; 
His latest act e’en female fear disdain’d, 
His life by abdication to redeem, 
And forfeit every hope of bravery’s esteem! 


The fiend, ambition (like the viewless wind, 
That strikes in tempest, and in storm destroys, 

Leaving no token, save its wreck behind), 
Forsook his heart; but left its meanest joys; 

And for the last delight, he deigns to plead, 
That centres in the title he enjoys; 

In Elda’s Isle posterity shall read— 

“ The fali of Tyranny the Tyrant’s self decreed !” 


From the kind shores of shelt'ring England came, 
The Royal Louis, grateful to the isle 
That grants support to every exil’d claim, 
And soothes the sorrowing features to a smile; 
Regret had cloth’d her less’ning cliffs awhile 
In all her saddest tints, till Gallia’s scene, 
Courting his glances, serv’d to reconcile 
The pain of parting from old Ocean's Queen, 
And majesty gave place to man’s delighted mien! 





Ask of the heart that once knew perfect bliss, 
In the dear names of husband, father, friend, 

Yet harshly plung’d to space and time's abyss, 
Where wilds Siberian o'er the thoughts extend,— 

Where years and distance still those joys suspend 
That live in union with affection’s glow,— 

How the embracements of twin hearts transcend 
In the refinement of soft feeling’s flow 

All earthly happiness that sensual bosoms kuow. 
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In beauty’s full maturity appears 
The long remember’d landscape to that eye 
Which dwelt with true delight in youthful years 
On native scenes, till from them fore'd to fly, 
Tho’ far from sight, to memory ever nigh; 
So Gallia's vine-clad hills and flower'd vales, 
Her chrystal streams, reflecting Summer's sky, 
Repeated retrospection’s happy tales, 
And gave her monarch welcome in her fragrant gales! 


Still discord’s finger riots o’er the string, 
And calls reluctant images of ill, 
To dull my minstrelsy, and dirges sing, 
Where death-drops from the front of Mars distil ; 
E’en yet thro’ valour’s vein the dying thrill 
Imparts an icy silence to the breast, 
Once beating high, and ardent to fulfil 
Hard peril’s task, and by his deeds attest 
A loyal life of fame, or evermore to rest. 


Misguided nations, let thy conflict cease! 
Nor like the sire and son by passion sway’d, 
Let deadly wrath still exile gentle Peace! 
Why from Britannia and Columbia stray'd 
The silent footsteps of that mild-ey’d maid? 
May former amity in lasting ties 
Bind each rude hand, till friendship’s mutual aid 
Shall arm them ’gainst oppression’s enterprize, 
United ever to assist, or to chastise! 
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STANZAS.—LERWICK, 1814, 


I read the language of thine eyes, 
And feel my bosom proudly swell ! 
I can thy narrow mind despise, 
And all thy little thoughts can tell, 
No hoarded stores of gold I boast, 
Nor lands, nor tenements are mine ; 
Yet, not for all on India’s coast, 
Would I possess a soul like thine. 
Then go,—enjoy thy valued wealth, 
And still thy favouring smiles refuse ; 
Kind heav'n will grant me peace, and health, 
And leave me Virtue—and the Muse. 
Thule, August, 1814. 


>>. 


IN ANSWER TO THE BALLAD, 


BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 
“ The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away.” 


Sad was the warning, tho’ fair was the morning, 
The grey of the East foretold coming day ; 
For there did I languish in grief and in anguish, 

Now we are parted, and I far away. 


Faded the flowers, deserted the bowers, 

In Summer’s soft twilight together we'd stray, 
Now we are parted, and I broken hearted, 

I wander from thee, love, oh! far, far away. 


When Musick’s soft measure recall’d thoughts of pleasure, 
Oh! how my heart throb’d to the air she would play ; 
But now my voice faulters, the fairy scene alters, 
And sadness will hie with me, far, far away. 


Yet when in the battle, where cannons will rattle, 
Should a ball lay me low, and cold in the clay ; 
The shade of thy lover will still near thee hover, 
Tho’ deserted for ever, and far, far away. 
R. D. W, 
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THE DRAMA. 
a 


On Saturday evening, the 22d April, the new Tragedy, 
entitled INA, (written by Mrs. WILMOT, an elegant 
and an accomplished woman, nearly related to Mr. 
SHERIDAN,) was first represented at the Drury-Lane 


Theatre. The principal persons of the Drama are— 


Cenulph ( King of Wessexr)+--+ Mr. Pore. 
Egbert (his son)++-+++++++++ Mr. Kean, 
Eldred..+.++-+ eocccccccccccce§ Mr, Rag. 
OT ee Mr. I. WALLACK. 


Oswald «+-++0eeeeeeeeeeeesee Mr. WALDEGRAVE, 
Osricrscescerccecececsecesees My. Crooxe, 
Oswysss-eereesececceceeeeee Mr, ELRINGTON. 
Edelfrida ++-++++e+++se0eeee08 Mrs. GLover. 
Mrs. BARTLEY. 
Mrs. BRERETON, 


























Ina eeeeae ee eee eraser eeeee ee 
Birtha eee eeeeeeresreseeeseeee 


The fable is borrowed from that period of the history 
vf our country, when the greater part of the island was 
subject to the Saxon Heptarchy. The kingdoms of Wessex and 
Mercia had been long at war with each other ; but the breach 
was at length healed, and Egbert, the ‘son of Cenulph, King 
of Wessex, and Edelfrida, the daughter of Ethelwold, King 
of Mercia (two infants), are betrothed, for the purpose of 
consolidating the peace. The tragedy opens with the arrival 
of Edelfrida at the Court of the King of Wessex, preparatory 
to her marriage with Egbert, whom she passionately loves. 
‘Lhe Prince, however, forgetful of the policy that lad des- 
tined him to be the husband of Edeltrida, has selected a lady 
more to his taste. ‘This fair one is Ina, the orphan daughter 
of Sigiswold, a gallant chief, who lost his life in defending 
Cenulph. To lier he is privately married ; and, at the period 
of the arrival of his intended bride, he is the father of “a 
young boy, fair as his mother’s beauty.” Edelfrida, enraged 
at the neglect with which she is treated, incites her father, 
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Ethelwold, to invade the territories of Cenulph. The old 
King to escape the threatened danger, calls on his son to 
espouse the lady. The appeal is answered by the confession 
that he is already married. Cenulph, maddened by his disobe- 
dience, orders him to be dragged toa dungeon, but is im- 
mediately compelled to rescind the decree, by the intelligence 
‘hat the Mercian troops have entered his territory, and that 
the army calls loudly for Prince Egbert to lead them against 
the enemy. ‘The Prince departs to take the command of the 
troops. Im his absence, Eldred, a personage nearly allied 
to the Roval Family, plans the destruction of Egbert and his 
wife. This Eldred had been “ a soldier in his youth ;” but 
disgusted with Egbert, who had robbed him of his affections, 
both of the army and of his mistress, Ina (for he too loved 
her), he throws aside the sword, and assumes the pastoral 
crook. He fully exemplittes the maxim—* Cucudlus non facit 
monachum ;’ his mind is not changed with his habit; it is still 
torn by the pangs of slighted love and of disappointed am- 
bition. By his advice, Ina is condemned to die; she having 
reused to disavow her marriage, and become the inmate of a 
nonastery, where the “* pious Abbot” cherished the hope of 
having her completely ander his control. To effect the 
murder of Egbert, on his return from the defeat of Ethelwold, 
he employe four desperadoes; but the Prince disarms them, 
not by strength, but by cloquence; and the Abbot, who 
rushes forward to execute his scheme for vengeance, falls by 
the hand of Orwyn, the confidential friend of Egbert. Mean 
tine Ina procures an interview with her father-in-law , and, by 
her pathetic entreaties, moves him to pity and forgiveness, 
hdeltr.da, indignant at the success of her rival, and deeply 

‘fected by the defeat of her father, attempts the life of Ina, 
ind, failing in Rer purpose, destroys herself. The Prince 
and his beloved Ina are thus reudered happy by the removal 
f their enemies. 


‘The style of the composition is simple and unaffected ; 
and more adapted to the expression of tender, than of 
powerful emotions; so that the general effect was less 
impressive than tragedy requires. But when we cousider 
the number of masculine understandings that have al- 
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Ye winter winds no longer blow, And diftant be thou froft and fnow; See Flo-~ ra 
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While we trip it in the fhade. Care and grief on morn re May Shall not cloud our 
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ready failed in this aspiring department of the drama, 
it is not much to be wondered at that a female should not 
have succeeded to any great extent in the developement 
of passions which her nature is little adapted to suggest ; 
and her education is altogether directed to subdue, if not 
ty extinguish. ‘There are none of those sublime flights 
and rapid transitions that constitute so striking a feature 
the efforts of our early dramatists. But if the tenour 
of the language is unelevated by majesty of sentiment 
or phrase, it is unbroken by those mean descents that 
often mark the course of more ambitious undertakings, 
‘The same remark is applicable to the characters as to the 
language, they are drawn with too timid a hand. The 
females are, indeed, well conceived, and delicately re- 
presented, but the males are not sufliciently distinguished 
from the great mass of character already familiar to the 
stage. We know not whether the plot has received any 
material addition to its imterest from the historical 
foundation on which it is built, The period is too remote 
for our sympathies to penetrate, and the event is not so 
striking as to create an impression for itself, independently 
of other aids. With a few alterations, however, Jna 
would prove attractive for some time, ‘The speech with 
which Edelfrida makes her exit trom the presence of the 
Aing, alter the avowal of Egbert’s marriage, should ra- 
ther be marked by dissimulation than by a spirit ot 
baughtiness and defiance. She tells the Aimg that sh 
alone has unsheathed her father’s sword, and that sh: 
alone has power to avert the threatened invasion, After 
such a declaration, a monarch, of ordinary prudence, 
would have ordered her into custody, as a hostage for the 
peaceable conduct of her father, but she is permitted to 
depart unmolested. The soliloquy of Cenu/pA, after he 
has consented to the legal murder of Ina, ought also to 
be amended, It is not consistent with human feelings, 
lirst to attempt the justification of a foul deed, and, 
pending the execution of the act, to offer up prayers to 
Heaven, This is a mere mockery of character; since 
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the king, if he felt any “ compunctious visitings of na- 
ture,” could at once have given peace to his mind by the 
interposition of his authority. A good deal of the dia- 
logue which follows between him and Ina might be 
omitted with advantage ; particularly that piece of philo- 
sophical consolation which Cenulph gives to his daughter- 
in-law, who laments that one “ so young and so beloved” 
should die, To this pathetic complaint, he laconically 
answers, that “the pang of death will soon be o'er ;” 
an observation that created more dissatisfaction than 
almost any other sentence in the piece. 

The Tragedy was heard, until near the end of the fourth 
act, without disapprobation. From tliat period till the 
fall of the curtain, much opposition was manifested. It 
was, however, given out for a second representation. 


Perr oor 


MAY DAY. 
AN ORIGINAL SONG, SET TO MUSIC FOR THIS WORK, 


By Mr.. GUEST,. 
Organist of St. Mary's, Bury St. Edmund's, 
RECITATIVE. 

Ye winter winds no longer blow, 

And distant be thou frost and suow ; 

See Flora and her train appear ~ 

To crown with joy the vernal year: 

AIR.. 

Let us then with dance and glee, 

Lad and lass, all merry be ; 

Music now shall lend its aid, 

While we trip it in the shade. 

Care and grief on morn of May 

Shallnot cloud our holiday. 
CHORUS. 

Let us then with dance and glee,. _ 

Lad and lass, all merry be, 
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